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Virtual  porn,  very  real  problem 

Computer-generated  images  raise  question  of  “victimless”  crime 


While  it  is  highly  Likely  that  the  Child 
Pornography  Protection  Act  of  1996  (CCPA), 
meant  to  close  legal  loopholes  created  by 
technology,  will  be  reviewed  by  the  U.S. 

Supreme  Court  in  the  very  near  future,  in  the 
meantime  law  enforcement  authorities  have  a 
dilemma  on  their  hands:  Is  possessing  computer- 
generated  images  of  fictional  children  engaged  in 
sexual  activity  an  enforceable  offense? 

Two  Arizona  judges  last  year  said  no.  The 
rulings  set  no  legal  precedent,  but  they  have 
prompted  debate  over  whether  the  state’s  child- 
exploitation  laws  should  be  changed,  and  if  so, 
should  they  mimic  the  statute  which  has  split  the 
nation’s  circuit  courts. 

A three-judge  panel  from  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  ruled  last  year,  in 
Free  Speech  v.  Reno,  that  the  constitution  did  not 
support  a provision  of  the  CPPA  which  covers  so- 
called  “morphed"  pictures  by  forbidding  not  only 
actual  photographs  of  minors  having  sex.  but  also 
images  of  people  who  seem  to  be  children  and 
digitally  altered  images.  Judge  Donald  W. 

Molloy.  writing  for  the  majority,  said  the  phrases, 
“appears  to  be  of  a minor  engaging  in  sexual 
conduct”  or  “conveys  the  impression"  of  a child 


having  sex  are  too  vague  and  represent  an  overly 
broad  infringement  on  First  Amendment  rights. 

Yet  the  First  Circuit  appellate  court  in  Boston 
and  the  1 1th  Circuit  in  Atlanta  have  upheld  the 
law,  as  did  the  Fourth  Circuit  in  Baltimore  this 
month.  Ruling  on  the  appeal  of  Joseph  H.  Memo 
3d  in  a case  involving  the  possession  of  illicit 
pictures,  a three-judge  panel  of  the  Fourth  Circuit 
found  that  the  CPPA  did  not  "burden  substantially 
more  material  than  necessary  to  further  the 
government's  interest  in  prohibiting  child 
pornography." 

The  CPPA  was  passed  in  an  effort  to  address 
deficiencies  in  the  Protection  of  Children  Against 
Sexual  Exploitation  Act  of  1977,  As  described  by 
the  earlier  statute,  child  pornography  is  a visual 
depiction  of  a minor  17  or  younger  engaged  in 
explicit  sexual  conduct.  While  some  states  have 
already  updated  their  statutes  based  on  that 
interpretation,  in  anticipation  of  a favorable  ruling 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  others,  including  Arizona, 
have  held  back. 

“The  way  that  [the  original  statute]  was 
interpreted,  it  had  to  be  a real  child.”  said 
Raymond  Smith,  an  agent  with  the  U.S.  Postul 
Inspection  Service  who  oversees  the  agency’s 


child  exploitation  program  and  investigative 
operations.  "Of  course,  that  was  created  before 
computer  technology  allowed  these  various 
software  programs  to  morph  images." 

What  those  who  create  compuier-gcncruted 
pornography  might  do.  Smith  explained,  is  take 
the  body  of  an  adult  female  and  with  certain 
software,  manipulate  the  image  by  reducing  the 
breasts  and  eliminating  pubic  hair. 

"So  now,  depending  on  how  this  picture  was 
originally,  it  looks  like  it  might  be  the  picture  of  a 
child,"  he  told  Law  Enforcement  News.  ‘They 
might  take  a real  child’s  head  and  put  it  there. 
Recognizing  that  this  is  a real  child's  head,  that 
child  is  still  being  exploited  When  that  stuff 
became  available,  typically  what  we  saw  in  the 
way  of  defense  from  attorneys  was  that  this  is  not 
a real  child,  these  types  of  images  are  not 
considered  crimes  under  the  wuy  the  statute 
reads." 

The  issue  is  similar  to  an  interpretation  that 
some  have  given  the  issue  of  “traveling,"  noted 
Spcciul  Agent  Peter  A.  Gulotta  of  the  FBI's 
Baltimore  field  office.  The  term  is  used  to 
describe  a person  who  travels  to  another  location 
Continued  on  Page  11 


Hiring  problem?  What  hiring  problem? 
NYSP  has  answers  to  recruiting  slump 


With  police  departments  across  the 
country  bemoaning  the  recent  dearth  of 
quality  recruits,  the  New  York  State 
Police  just  swore  in  its  largest  class  in 
30  years  last  month.  And  until  his 
agency  has  pulled  out  all  the  stops  with 
its  new  recruitment  drive.  State  Police 
Superintendent  James  W.  McMahon 
says  he  will  not  accept  the  economy  as 
the  reason  behind  law  enforcement’s 
continuing  difficulty  in  attracting  and 
retaining  worthy  candidates. 

Building  on  its  latest  success,  the 
NYSP  has  launched  an  extensive  cam- 
paign aimed  at  drawing  an  even  greater 
number  of  applicants  to  entrance  exams 
being  given  throughout  the  state  in 


March  and  April.  If  all  249  trainees 
from  its  more  recent  class  graduate  next 
spring,  the  strength  of  the  force  will  be 
up  to  4,266,  the  highest  in  its  83-year 
history. 

As  important,  the  agency  achieved 
a greater  diversity  of  applicants  on  its 
current  list  than  it  had  on  its  last.  New 
recruits  include  13  African-American 
and  13  Hispanic  men,  and  25  white,  two 
black  and  three  Hispanic  females. 

In  shaping  the  new  campaign, 
McMahon  said,  the  NYSP  relied  on 
findings  from  a survey  conducted  by 
its  highest-ranking  female  trooper,  Col. 
Debra  Campbell,  who  holds  a PhD 
from  the  State  University  of  New  York 


at  Albany.  While  the  3,500  individuals 
queried  included  men  and  women  al- 
ready on  the  force,  or  applicants. 
Campbell  also  asked  women  who  had 
previously  shown  no  interest  in  a law 
enforcement  career  what  would  make 
them  consider  joining  the  state  police. 

“In  doing  a very  academic  study,  we 
were  able  to  find  out  and  answer  some 
of  those  questions:  Is  it  salary?  Is  it  sal- 
ary and  fringe  benefits?  Is  it  job  enrich- 
ment? Job  enrichment  is  one  of  the  key 
factors  for  women,"  McMahon  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  "They  want 
to  be  able  to  develop  their  knowledge 
and  skills,  intellectual  stimulation,  per- 
sonal challenge,  opportunities  for  ad- 


Memphis  PD  is  king  of  the  NIBRS  hill, 
although  getting  there  is  a hard  climb 


There  is  apparently  no  easy  way  to 
convert  from  the  FBI's  traditional  Uni- 
form Crime  Reporting  system  to  the 
more  detailed  National  Incident-Based 
Reporting  System  (NIBRS),  as  the 
Memphis  Police  Department  discov- 
ered during  a transition  period  that 
agency  officials  described  as  "three 
long,  hard  years." 

Memphis  became  the  largest  mu- 
nicipal police  agency  in  the  nation  to 
switch  to  the  incident-based  system 
when  it  was  certified  on  Nov.  7.  A state- 
specific  version  of  the  program,  called 
the  Tennessee  Incident-Based  Report- 
ing System  (TIBRS).  will  be  submit- 
ted to  the  state  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
which  will  in  turn  send  the  data  to  the 
FBI.  The  conversion  will  mean  more 


federal  grants  and  a tremendous  im- 
provement in  crime  analysis,  said  Maj. 
Wink  Downen,  the  police  department’s 
CompStat  and  information  technology 
manager. 

“Ninety-nine  percent  of  all  federal 
and  stale  grants  require  if  you  are  go- 
ing to  apply  that  you  are  NIBRS-sub- 
mitting,  or  working  toward  it,”  Downen 
told  Law  Enforcement  News.  "Like 
everybody  else,  we  don't  have  a bud- 
get, so  we're  trying  to  get  all  the  money 
we  can  get.  especially  in  the  grant  for- 
mat. And  it's  a much  more  accurate 
form  of  reporting,  compared  with 
UCR." 

Before  the  department  could  even 
begin  the  process  of  converting  to 
TIBRS.  however,  it  had  to  install  a 


records  management  system  to  support 
the  program.  There  were  very  few  ven- 
dors in  the  stale  who  could  bid  on  a job 
of  that  size,  said  Downen.  But  what  has 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  difficult  task, 
he  said,  has  been  training  some  1 ,900 
officers  to  fill  out  the  new  forms  cor- 
rectly. 

"It  was  a nightmare  just  getting  of- 
ficers to  use  it  and  we're  still  struggling, 
believe  it  or  not,"  Downen  told  LEN. 
"We  have  people  who  work  full  time 
in  our  office  of  data  standards  who  do 
nothing  but  go  through  reports  and  see 
what  the  validation  errors  are  and  cor- 
rect them.  It's  an  ongoing  training  pro- 
cess with  us." 

Downen  estimates  that  100  hours 
are  needed  to  properly  train  officers  to 


fill  out  the  forms.  Right  now,  the  de- 
partment provides  two.  eight-hour  in- 
struction sessions.  When  a consistent 
pattern  of  problems  is  found,  the  de- 
partment distributes  a training  update 
bulletin. 

"You  have  to  go  back  to  square  one 
and  teach  your  officers  the  definition 
for  what  an  offense  is,"  he  said.  "In 
UCR  we  had  nine  Part  I offenses;  in 
NIBRS.  we  have  21  Group  A offenses 
alone.  Broken  further  into  other  catego- 
ries, [there  arc]  a total  of  48  offenses 
they  have  to  know  the  definition  for. 
An  agency  our  size  will  never  be  able 
to  have  the  officers  in  the  field  submit 
them  and  expect  them  to  be  right." 

Unlike  the  summary  UCR.  which 
Continued  on  Page  II 


vancemeiu.  supportive  work  climate 
and  good  working  conditions,"  he  said. 
“We  think  we  offer  all  those  with  the 
Stute  Police." 

The  survey  also  provided  insight 
into  two  factors  that  play  a key  role  in 
determining  why  people  enter  law  en- 
forcement, said  McMahon.  The  ability 
to  help  others  and  serve  the  commu- 
nity. he  said,  cut  across  gender  and  eth- 
nic lines.  "That’s  something  we  push 
right  from  our  mission  statement  and 
our  values,"  he  said.  "We  all  work  for 
somebody,  and  wc  work  for  the  taxpay- 
ers." 

It  is  important,  he  added,  that  po- 
tential applicants  realize  that  by  and 
large,  the  Stale  Police  functions  as  a 
civil  policing  agency.  Its  quasi-military 
standing,  said  McMahon,  is  necessary 
when  responding  to  natural  disasters, 
but  in  many  places  throughout  the  state, 
the  NYSP  is  the  only  police  presence 
around,  and  there  is  much  greater  op- 
portunity there  than  just  road  duty.  As 
one  of  the  larger  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  the  country,  said  McMahon,  the 
NYSP  offers  an  enormous  diversity  of 
opportunity  for  troopers. 

The  agency  has  tried  to  gear  all  of 
its  recruitment  literature  and  public  ser- 
vice announcements  (PSAs)  toward 
those  issues  that  the  survey  showed  to 
be  of  concern  to  would-be  candidates 
For  example,  one  PSA  features  a female 
sergeant,  the  mother  of  two,  speaking 
about  balancing  family  and  career.  An- 
other spot  discusses  the  various  special- 
ized jobs  — scuba-diving,  for  instance 
— available  within  the  NYSP. 

Recruiters  have  also  gone  beyond 
colleges  and  job  fairs  in  their  quest  for 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — The  chief  state’s 
attorney's  office  has  cleared  Branford 
Police  Chief  Robert  Gill  of  allegations 
that  he  blocked  the  arrest  of  a family 
friend,  Clarence  Gordon.  On  June  24, 
Gill  instructed  officers  not  to  arrest 
Gordon  bccausQhc  was  in  a drug  reha- 
bilitation program  land  that  too  much 
manpower  would  be  required  to  moni- 
tor him  as  he  could  be  a threat  to  him- 
self if  locked  up.  Gordon  was  eventu- 
ally arrested  on  a warrant  that  includes 
larceny  and  burglary  charges. 

A week  after  the  Hartford  Firearms 
Discharge  Bourd  ruled  6-3  that  the 
shooting  of  a 14-year-old  suspect  by 
Officer  Robert  Allan  in  April  1999  was 
justified,  the  board's  three  civilian 
members  released  their  own  report  on 
Nov.  27,  asking  the  U.  S.  Attorney’s 
office  to  conduct  a new  investigation. 
Allan  reportedly  said  that  he  shot 
Aquan  Salmon  after  several  teenagers, 
one  carrying  a lighter  that  was  shaped 
like  a gun,  fled  from  a car  that  the  po- 
lice had  been  chasing,  and  that  it  ap- 
peared Salmon  was  reaching  for  a 
weapon.  He  also  claims  that  he  wus  the 
only  officer  at  the  scene.  The  review 
boafd  members,  however,  claim  that 
there  arc  discrepancies  between  Allan’s 
testimony  and  police  radio  reports. 

The  brother  of  slain  East  Hartford  Of- 
ficer Brian  Asclton  has  filed  a wrong- 
ful-death lawsuit  against  the  town.  Po- 
lice Chief  James  Shcy,  three  dispatch- 
ers and  the  four  suspects  arrested  after 
the  shooting.  On  Jan.  23. 1 999,  Aselton 
was  responding  to  what  appeared  to  be 
a routine  noise  complaint  when  he  in- 
terrupted a robbery  attempt  and  was 
shot  in  the  head.  His  brother,  John,  a 
police  officer  in  Newington,  is  claim- 
ing negligence  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
patchers, Shey  and  the  town. 

Wallingford  Police  Chief  Douglas 
Dortenzio  says  a criminal  investigation 
is  underwuy  after  it  was  learned  that 
Lucent  Technologies,  which  installed 
a new  records  system  for  the  police 
department,  put  confidential  police  in- 
formation on  a company  web  site  and 
used  this  information  to  demonstrate 
new  developments  in  its  police  soft- 
ware. Lucent  had  posted  arrest  reports, 
criminal  histories  and  personal  infor- 
mation such  as  officers’  home  phone 
numbers  and  next  of  kin  and  made  it 
available  to  company  employees.  The 
city’s  police  union  is  considering  a 
class-action  lawsuit  against  Lucent. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — A 

12-year-old  seventh  grader.  Ansche 
Hedgepeth,  was  caught  up  in  the  Metro 
Transit  Police  crackdown  on  unlawful 
eating  on  subway  cars.  Hedgepeth  was 
slopped,  her  book  bag  was  searched, 
and  she  was  handcuffed  and  arrested  in 
response  to  her  flagrant  french-fry  eat- 
ing at  the  Tenleytown-AU  station. 
Metro  police  say  this  station  has  been  a 
trouble  spot  for  years.  "We  really  do 
believe  in  zero  tolerance.”  said  Metro 
Transit  Police  Chief  Barry  J.  McDevitt. 

MAINE  — State  Trooper  Cliff 
Peterson  will  face  remedial  action  but 
will  apparently  keep  his  job  with  the 
State  Police  after  firing  two  shots  at  a 
boy  who  was  holding  a gun  to  his  own 


head  and  threatening  suicide.  Peterson 
fired  at  Scott  Noble  in  an  attempt  to  get 
him  to  drop  the  9mm.  handgun  he  had 
stolen  from  a roadside  business.  One 
shot  grazed  the  boy’s  shoulder  and  the 
other  missed  him  entirely,  and  he  was 
apprehended.  Peterson's  actions  vio- 
lated state  police  policy  on  the  use  of 
deadly  force,  which  allows  for  firing  at 
a person  only  to  protect  the  officer  or  a 
third  person.  However,  state  Attorney 
General  Andrew  Ketterer  said  that  even 
if  the  boy  only  intended  to  shoot  him- 
self, any  shot  could  have  endangered 
police  in  the  area. 

MARYLAND  — The  Baltimore  Po- 
lice Department  has  been  awarded  a 
$271,000  federal  grant  to  purchase  a 
DNA  testing  machine.  A $300,000  state 
grant  has  made  it  possible  to  hire  two 
additional  chemists  and  three  more  in 
the  future.  The  new  machine  and  in- 
creased staff  will  save  time  and  money, 
and  make  it  possible  to  test  samples 
from  a wider  variety  of  cases  as  part  of 
a broader  initiative  to  move  cases 
through  the  criminal  justice  system 
more  quickly. 

An  Anne  Arundel  County  police  officer 
has  been  indicted  and  charged  with  sec- 
ond-degree rape,  child  abuse  and  as- 
sault and  battery,  for  allegedly  sexually 
abusing  his  9-ycar-old  daughter.  The 
officer,  whose  name  was  withheld  to 
protect  his  victim,  has  been  suspended 
without  pay  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
court  proceedings. 

Slate  Police  officials  will  begin  using 
private  forensic  labs  in  order  to  reduce 
a backlog  of  10,000  DNA  samples  and 
submit  the  processed  DNA  profiles  to 
the  new  National  DNA  Index  System. 
Maryland’s  lab,  like  others  around  the 
nation,  got  backlogged  because  of  new 
federal  standards  for  generating  DNA 
profiles  that  require  different  equipment 
and  training.  This  year,  the  Justice  De- 
partment distributed  $14.4  million  to  21 
states  to  help  clear  DNA  backlogs  but 
Maryland  was  not  one  of  them. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Barnstable 
Police  Officer  Bnan  Morrison  was  sus- 
pended without  pay  for  buying  an 
underaged  woman  a drink  in  a bar  while 
he  was  off-duty.  Morrison,  who  was 
also  removed  from  the  department’s 
Adopl-a-School  program,  admitted  to 
buying  the  drink  but  said  he  did  not 
know  that  the  woman  was  underage 

Lexington  and  other  suburban  Boston 
police  forces  are  borrowing  manpower 
from  neighboring  communities,  the 
better  to  fill  their  needs  for  luw  enforce- 
ment presence  at  construction  sites, 
company  strikes  cable  wire  upgrades 
and  other  locations.  Lexington  has  been 
using  as  many  as  10  to  15  officers  a 
day  from  Arlington  and  Medford,  pay- 
ing them  $35.60  an  hour.  The  officer's 
own  department  then  bills  the  company 
or  organization  requesting  the  officer. 
Concord  Police  Chief  Len  Wetherbee. 
whose  department  is  also  using  outside 
officers,  says  that  the  ability  to  use  of- 
ficers from  neighboring  communities 
removes  a lot  of  pressure  from  his  own 
officers. 

NEW  YORK  — A former  Syracuse 
police  officer,  Curtis  Brown,  has  filed 
a race  discrimination  grievance  with  the 
state  Division  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
U.  S Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  Brown,  who  is  black,  put 
a 1 5-ycar-old  girl  who  baby-sat  his  chil- 


dren in  a hotel  room  under  his  name 
when  she  ran  away  from  home  and 
called  him  for  help.  He  was  fired  from 
the  force  after  pleading  guilty  to  a mis- 
demeanor charge  of  endangering  the 
welfare  of  a child  but  claims  that  while 
he  exercised  bad  judgment,  he  was 
treated  more  harshly  than  officers 
chaiged  with  more  serious  offenses.  He 
plans  to  file  a lawsuit  within  the  next 
six  months. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — The  Cranston 
Police  Department’s  criminal  identifi- 
cation unit  is  the  proud  owner  of  a new 
mobile  crime  lab,  financed  by  a federal 
grant  and  funds  from  the  police  bud- 
get. The  unit  previously  was  crammed 
into  a 1987  van,  which  was  in  such  bad 
condition  that  it  recently  had  to  be  trans- 
ported to  and  from  crime  scenes  on  the 
back  of  a flatbed  truck. 


ALABAMA  — A federal  appeals  court 
has  reversed  a jury’s  ruling  that  ordered 
former  Birmingham  police  chief  Arthur 
Deutcsh  and  former  captain  Julius 
Walker  to  pay  $3 1 1 .000  in  damages  to 
two  officers  who  claimed  their  right  to 
free  speech  was  violated  when  they 
tried  to  expose  alleged  police  corrup- 
tion. The  appellate  judges  wrote  that  the 
plaintiffs’  speech  was  not  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment  because  their  in- 
terests were  outweighed  by  the 
department’s  interests  in  maintaining 
order. 

FLORIDA  — An  investigation  at  the 
Orange  County  Sheriff’s  Office  has 
found  that  former  sergeant  Mike 
Grigsby  and  former  deputy  Alejandro 
Ferrer  were  not  in  imminent  danger  and 
used  excessive  force  when  they  shot  an 
unarmed  man  in  a stolen  car  earlier  this 
year.  The  two  officers  have  been  fired 
but  they  can  appeal  their  termination 
by  requesting  an  administrative  review 

The  last  of  the  former  Manatee  County 
sheriff’s  deputies  implicated  in  the 
Dellu  Unit  corruption  case  pleaded 
guilty  Nov.  17  to  charges  of  evidence 
planting,  theft  and  civil  rights  viola- 
tions. Christopher  Wilson  faces  a maxi- 
mum of  71  years  in  prison  and  $1  mil- 
lion in  fines.  Wilson  was  part  of  a ring 
that  planted  evidence  on  suspects  so 
that  they  could  seize  property  under  a 
Florida  statue  that  allows  the  state  to 
take  drug  offenders'  vehicles.  Five 
other  former  Delta  Unit  members  have 
pleaded  guilty  to  a variety  of  criminal 
charges  and  have  received  sentences 
from  one  to  nearly  five  years  in  prison. 

Port  St.  Lucie  Police  Chief  John  Skin- 
ner received  an  overall  rating  of  good 
but  his  conflict-resolution  skills  were 
rated  as  near  failing  by  City  Manager 
Don  Cooper,  in  an  evaluation  that  came 
after  a year  of  police  department  in- 
fighting. The  feuding  eventually  led  to 
the  dismissal  of  one  top  official,  the 
elimination  of  two  management  posi- 
tions and  demotions  for  other  top  offi- 
cials in  the  department.  Skinner's  mixed 
review  will  cost  him  a 3-percent  merit 
raise  for  next  year. 

Treasure  Island  personnel  director  Fred 
Turner  has  been  asked  to  redesign  po- 
lice recruitment  brochures  that  feature 


a photograph  of  a uniformed  detective 
talking  to  two  women  in  bikinis  on  the 
beach.  City  Manager  Chuck  Coward 
said  that  while  he  had  seen  the  brochure 
previously  and  did  not  think  it  posed  a 
problem,  he  felt  on  further  review  that 
it  was  inappropriate.  The  new  recruit- 
ment efforts  had  paid  off.  however  as 
the  department  has  filled  six  slots  this 
year  and  is  only  one  short  of  its  full 
staffing  of  2 1 . 

MISSISSIPPI  — Three  Jackson  police 
officers  have  been  charged  with  at- 
tempting to  distribute  and  possession 
with  intent  to  distribute  cocaine,  and 
three  others  have  been  charged  with 
extortion  or  attempted  extortion,  after 
an  informant  contacted  the  officers  and 
arranged  for  protection  of  what  was 
described  as  a drug  shipment. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Over  the 
past  five  years,  the  number  of  officers 
assigned  to  North  Carolina  public 
schools  has  risen  from  240  to  623.  Ad- 
vocates of  school  policing  say  that  the 
officers  do  more  than  just  deter  trouble 
and  break  up  fights,  they  also  perform 
teaching  and  counseling  functions 
However,  with  many  grants  under  the 
federal  COPS  in  Schools  program  run- 
ning out,  many  communities  will  have 
to  decide  whether  to  pay  for  the  offic- 
ers out  of  their  own  budgets. 

Wilmington  officials  are  crediting  a 
new  residency  program  with  lowering 
the  crime  rate  in  certain  high-crime 
neighborhoods.  Under  the  program, 
which  stems  from  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Wilmington  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  city’s  community  devel- 
opment office,  the  city  pays  the  rent  for 
police  officers  who  agree  to  stay  in  a 
house  for  one  to  two  years.  After  that, 
the  officers  can  purchase  that  home,  or 
another  in  a high-crime  area  at  a low 
interest  rate.  Maintained  through  a 
grant,  the  program  started  with  three 
houses  and  is  now  up  to  eight. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — According  to 
a study  by  The  Augusta  Chronicle, 
Aiken  County  sheriff's  deputies  were 
involved  in  25  patrol  car  wrecks  so  far 
this  year,  including  17  that  were  con- 
sidered avoidable.  Sheriff  Howard  Sell- 
ers defended  this  year's  rate  of  avoid- 
able accidents  by  pointing  out  that  the 
number  of  calls  for  service  has  more 
than  doubled  from  1992  to  1999.  He 
claimed  that  the  preventable-accident 
rate  is  no  worse  than  that  of  other  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

TENNESSEE  — Hohenwald  Police 
Officer  Alan  Ragsdale.  32,  was  shot  and 
killed  by  an  assailant  after  responding 
to  a burglar  alarm  at  a motorcycle  deal- 
ership on  Nov.  27.  Ragsdale  and  Lewis 
County  Deputy  Evan  Ward  responded 
to  the  alarm  and,  finding  nothing  sus- 
picious, were  walking  away  when  three 
shots  were  fired  through  a plate  glass 
window.  One  of  the  shots  hit  Ragsdale 
in  the  armpit,  where  his  bulletproof  vest 
left  him  unprotected.  He  died  a few 
hours  later.  Ricky  Grayson  was  later 
arrested  and  charged  with  murder,  at- 
tempted murder  and  burglary. 

The  Oct.  4 death  of  an  innocent  man, 
John  Adams,  in  a drug  raid  on  the 
wrong  house  in  Lebanon  has  led  to  the 
creation  of  a nine-member  citizens  re- 
view board  on  police  matters.  Since  the 
incident,  one  officer  has  been  fired  and 
indicted,  and  three  others  have  been 
placed  on  administrative  leave. 


VIRGINIA  — The  group  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Driving  has  equipped 
more  than  20  police  agencies  across  the 
country  with  high-tech  flashlights  that 
contain  miniature  alcohol  sensors.  Jarel 
Kelsey,  president  of  the  Fredericksburg- 
based  company,  PAS  Systems  Interna- 
tional, said  that  agencies  in  more  than 
30  states  are  now  using  his  company's 
flashlights,  which  cost  about  $500  each. 
The  flashlight  works  by  displaying  a bar 
graph  on  its  side  that  lights  up  when 
alcohol  vapors  are  detected. 

The  Manassas  City  Council  is  consid- 
ering banning  new  police,  fire  and  res- 
cue squad  employees  from  using  any 
tobacco  products  on  or  off  duty.  Cur- 
rently, Manassas  and  Alexandria  are  the 
only  area  police  departments  that  do  not 
prohibit  new  hires  from  smoking. 

The  state  court  of  appeals  rejected  an 
attack  on  the  state  law  that  bans  sod- 
omy and  upheld  the  convictions  of  nine 
men  arrested  for  soliciting  sex  from 
male  undercover  cops  in  Roanoke 
parks.  Currently,  Virginia  is  one  of  17 
states  that  still  has  a law  prohibiting 
consensual  oral  sex. 


ILLINOIS  — A fourth  LeRoy  police 
officer  has  filed  complaints  with  fed- 
eral and  state  human  rights  agencies  in 
connection  with  allegations  of  un- 
wanted homosexual  advances  by  City 
Councilman  Steve  Dean.  Part-time  pa- 
trolman Jeremy  Baumann  joins  three 
other  officers,  including  Police  chief 
Ron  Kilman,  who  alleges  that  he  was 
removed  as  chief  after  he  asked  the  FBI 
and  state  police  to  conduct  independent 
investigations  of  complaints  of  sexual 
overtures  from  Dean. 

Chicago  taxpayers  could  be  reimbursed 
about  $600,000  for  the  pay  and  ben- 
efits of  six  police  union  leaders.  Tradi- 
tionally, union  officers  are  carried  on 
the  city  payroll  if  they  are  removed 
from  office  in  union  elections  in  order 
to  qualify  for  pensions  and  maintain 
seniority.  A new  four-year  contract 
would  end  that  perk,  making  it  the 
union’s  responsibility  to  reimburse  the 
city.  The  contract  would  also  give  rank- 
and-file  officers  pay  raises  totaling  16 
percent  over  the  next  four  years  in  ex- 
change for  a streamlined  disciplinary 
process  and  a longer  probationary  pe- 
riod for  rookies.  The  contract  must  still 
be  ratified  by  the  union  membership. 

An  East  St.  Louis  police  officer  was 
convicted  on  Nov.  16  of  aggravated 
battery  with  a firearm  and  armed  vio- 
lence. Brett  Rodgers  shot  an  unarmed 
security  guard  at  a local  nightclub, 
Sanchez  Sylvester,  after  the  guard  told 
Rodgers  to  move  his  car  from  a spot 
reserved  for  the  club  owner.  After 
shooting  Sylvester,  he  turned  the  gun 
on  himself  and  fired  twice,  hitting  him- 
self in  the  face  once.  Rodgers  faces  up 
to  30  years  in  prison  when  he  is  sen- 
tenced on  Dec.  27. 

Chicago  police  have  been  relieved  of 
their  responsibility  for  transporting 
bodies  to  the  county  morgue  — a task 
that  they  first  undertook  as  a favor  to 
the  morgue  more  than  100  years  ago. 

MICHIGAN  — Warren  police  offic- 
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ers  who  mistakenly  allowed  a drug  sus- 
pect to  smuggle  a gun  into  the  police 
lockup  will  not  be  disciplined.  Ljeka 
Juncaj  used  the  9mm.  handgun  he  had 
hidden  in  his  pants  to  fatally  shoot  De- 
tective Sgt.  Chris  Wouters.  A police 
report  said  that  so  many  officers  had  a 
part  in  arresting  the  suspect  that  there 
was  confusion  about  who  was  supposed 
to  search  him.  Police  Chief  James  Vohs 
said  new  procedures  and  training  will 
be  put  in  place  to  prevent  such  an  inci- 
dent from  ever  happening  again. 

At  least  three  semiautomatic  handguns 
have  been  stolen  from  the  lockers  of 
Pontiac  police  officers  who  had  left  the 
weapons  in  their  lockers  on  days  off. 
Police  Chief  Larry  Miracle  said  the 
department  is  using  security  measures 
like  background  checks  and  lie  detec- 
tor tests  on  the  dozens  of  workers  who 
have  been  remodeling  the  Depression- 
era  headquarters  building. 

OHIO  — Cincinnati  Police  Officer 
Tim  Pappas,  injured  in  a shooting  with 
a suspected  shoplifter,  is  upset  with  city 
officials  that  he  has  not  received  any 
get-well  cards  or  phone  calls.  The  city, 
however,  has  been  under  criticism  over 
racial  profiling  because  the  man  who 
shot  Pappas  was  then  shot  and  killed 
by  another  officer.  Another  suspect  suf- 
focated while  in  police  custody  the  day 
before  that  incident.  Both  men  were 
black.  Councilman  Paul  Booth  said  that 
not  contacting  Pappas  was  an  "omis- 
sion of  the  head  and  not  the  heart." 

Former  Jamestown  police  chief  Herbert 
Crosswhite  was  indicted  Nov.  21  on  a 
charge  of  theft  in  office  for  allegedly 
receiving  about  $6,500  worth  of  un- 
earned leave  time.  His  attorney  claims 
that  Crosswhite  is  the  victim  of  “faulty 
record-keeping." 

A former  Athens  County  deputy  sher- 
iff, Anthony  D.  Dodd,  received  a sus- 
pended 10-day  jail  sentence,  was  fined 
$50  and  was  ordered  to  give  up  his  Ohio 
peace  officer  certification  for  having  a 
sexual  relationship  with  a 14-year-old 
girl.  The  officer  had  resigned  and 
pleaded  no  contest  to  a misdemeanor 
charge  of  dereliction  of  duty. 

A 1998  law  governing  the  killing  of 
police  officers  in  the  line  of  duty  took 
hold  for  the  first  lime  on  Nov.  16,  when 
a Cuyahoga  County  Common  Pleas 
Judge  sentenced  Quisi  Bryan  to  death 
for  the  killing  of  Cleveland  patrolman 
Wayne  Leon.  Bryan  shot  Leon  in  the 
face  during  a traffic  slop.  Under  the  old 
law.  prosecutors  would  have  had  to 
prove  that  Bryan  had  planned  to  kill 
Leon.  But  now,  because  the  victim  is  a 
police  officer,  prosecutors  only  had  to 
prove  that  Bryan  intended  to  kill  Leon 
when  the  slaying  occurred. 

A former  Newburgh  Heights  and 
Cuyahoga  Metropolitan  Housing  Au- 
thority police  officer.  Jeffery  Moyer, 
was  sentenced  Nov.  16  to  probation  for 
dereliction  of  duty  and  will  never  be 
allowed  to  serve  in  law  enforcement  in 
Ohio.  Moyers  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charges,  which  were  reduced  from  mul- 
tiple counts  of  rape,  gross  sexual  im- 
position and  burglary.  Prosecutors  say 
he  answered  a domestic  dispute  call  and 
then  later  returned  to  the  scene  and  at- 
tacked the  woman. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — As  part  of  a $ I - 
million  settlement  of  a federal  lawsuit 
over  a 1998  incident  that  left  a man 


paralyzed,  the  Bluefield  City  Council 
has  appointed  a citizen  review  panel  to 
look  into  allegations  of  police  miscon- 
duct. Robert  Ellison,  who  is  black,  was 
paralyzed  in  a scuffle  with  two  white 
officers. 


L 


IOWA  — A federal  jury  has  found  re- 
tired Cedar  Rapids  police  chief  Will- 
iam Byrne  guilty  of  slandering  former 
rookie  cop  Teresa  Mercer.  Byme  had 
made  a statement  to  The  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette  indicating  that  Mercer  did  not 
"meet  up"  with  the  standards  for  a po- 
lice officer.  The  jury  found  that  the 
statement  was  both  false  and  passed 
along  with  “actual  malice."  However. 
Byme’s  statement  that  Mercer’s  off- 
duty  affair  with  police  Capt.  Phil  Pe- 
ters "adversely  affected  the  workplace" 
was  not  deemed  slanderous  by  the  jury 
because  it  was  proven  to  be  true  or  sub- 
stantially true.  Mercer  was  fired  the  day 
before  the  story  appeared  in  The  Ga- 
zette — four  days  before  the  comple- 
tion of  her  one-year  probation . The  jury 
awarded  her  $48,000  in  damages 

KANSAS  — The  Parsons  Police  De- 
partment is  back  home  after  staying  in 
temporary  quarters  in  an  old  Army  Re- 
serve building  since  April,  when  a tor- 
nado destroyed  the  police  station's  roof, 
its  wiring  and  some  contents.  Rebuild- 
ing costs,  which  were  covered  by  in- 
surance, ran  slightly  higher  than  the 
originally  estimated  $480,000. 

MINNESOTA  — A Minneapolis  pri- 
vate investigator,  Don  Davis,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  no  longer  track 
graffiti  vandals,  after  he  received 
Internet  threats  and  spotted  vandals 
lurking  around  his  apartment  building. 
The  police  say  that  his  work  has  led  to 
the  arrests  of  about  50  graffiti  taggers 
and  the  savings  in  cleanup  costs  cov- 
ered his  fee  of  $20,000  a year.  Graffiti 
cases  are  normally  hard  to  prove  un- 
less there  is  an  eyewitness  or  photo- 
graphic evidence. 

MISSOURI  — Thanks  to  a new  com- 
puter imaging  program.  Kansas  City 
residents  can  now  get  access  to  copies 
of  police  reports  more  quickly  and  con- 
veniently than  in  the  past.  The  reports, 
which  are  often  needed  for  insurance 
or  other  purposes,  typically  took  10 
days  to  access  in  the  past.  They  can  now 
be  purchased  within  five  days  of  an  in- 
cident and  cost  between  $5  and  $10. 
Other  records,  such  as  background 
checks,  will  also  be  available  at  patrol 
division  stations. 

MONTANA  — Livingston  Police 
Chief  Steve  McCann  submitted  his  res- 
ignation Nov.  1 6.  stressing  that  he  hopes 
his  leaving  is  not  construed  as  “bailing 
out."  McCann  leaves  in  the  midst  of 
several  problems,  including  unsettled 
personnel  and  union  issues  and  a ma- 
jor murder  case  that  remains  unsolved. 
He  added  that  the  problems  need  to  be 
looked  at  from  a fresh  perspective. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — The  police  and 
fire  departments  in  Fargo  want  to 
change  their  hiring  process  in  order  to 
diversify  their  ranks.  Police  Chief  Chris 
Magnus  said  that  diversity  does  not  just 
mean  hiring  minorities  and  women  but 


hiring  people  from  a range  of  back- 
grounds, interests  and  education.  Pro- 
posed revisions  to  the  city’s  recruitment 
ordinance  have  been  approved  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  but  the  City 
Commission  has  not  yet  addressed  the 
issue.  Currently,  of  the  104  police  of- 
ficers in  the  city,  1 5 are  women  and  one 
is  Native  American. 


NEW  MEXICO  — Overcrowding  in 
the  Bernalillo  County  Detention  Cen- 
ter has  prompted  an  internal  memo  in 
the  Albuquerque  Police  Department  re- 
minding officers  to  use  discretion  in 
considering  arrests  for  petty  misde- 
meanor warrants  and  incidents.  Of- 
fenses for  which  officers  could  consider 
alternatives  to  arrest  include  warrants 
for  unpaid  parking  tickets,  shoplifting 
or  possession  of  less  than  an  ounce  of 
marijuana. 

On  Nov.  15,  Roswell  Police  Officer 
Paul  Lathrop  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  50  counts  of  criminal  sexual  pen- 
etration of  a minor  and  50  counts  ot 
criminal  sexual  contact  of  a minor.  The 
charges  were  brought  after  an  alleged 
victim  approached  slate  police. 

Former  San  Juan  County  sheriff  Billy 
Fred  Hillgartner  was  convicted  Nov.  22 
on  three  counts  of  wire  fraud.  While 
serving  as  a Navajo  police  captain  in 
1997  and  1998,  Hillgartner  used  fed- 
eral grant  money  earmarked  for  a Crime 
Stoppers-type  program  for  his  family, 
a new  trailer,  used  cars  and  other  items. 

OKLAHOMA  — The  police  freezer 
in  Oklahoma  City  broke  down  for  sev- 
eral days  this  month,  tainting  biologi- 
cal evidence  from  nearly  1 .000  crimi- 
nal cases  from  1984  to  1994.  Although 
all  the  samples  had  been  analyzed  be- 
fore the  freezer  broke  down,  the  tainted 
evidence  could  weaken  the  state's  po- 
sition on  some  appeals.  Although  the 
alarm  company  was  signaled  when  the 
freezer’s  compressor  failed,  it  failed  to 
contact  police  because  several  numbers 
on  a police  phone  list  were  inaccurate. 

Former  Kiefer  police  officer  David 
Palmerchuk,  who  had  resigned  amid 
allegations  that  he  used  methamphet- 
amine  stolen  from  the  police  property 
room,  may  be  reluming  to  work  now 
that  a felony  charge  against  him  has 
been  dropped.  Although  the  charge  was 
dismissed  without  prejudice,  his  attor- 
ney, Warren  Gotcher,  believes  that  the 
charges  won't  surface  again.  Charges 
are  still  pending  against  former  police 
chief  David  Little,  who  also  resigned 

TEXAS  — A 19-year  veteran  of  the 
San  Antonio  Police  Department.  Rich- 
ard G.  Rodriguez,  was  found  guilty  of 
sexually  molesting  a 13-year-girl . The 
verdict,  however,  which  recommended 
a five-year  sentence  commuted  to  pro- 
bation, suggested  that  the  jury  had  some 
doubts  about  the  officer's  guilt.  The  girl 
testified  that  Rodriguez  fondled  her  on 
a trip  she  took  with  his  family  and  that 
she  did  not  understand  what  was  hap- 
pening at  the  time.  The  defense  tried  to 
portray  the  girl  as  a fantasizing  teen 
who  was  not  as  naive  as  she  appeared. 
Even  if  no  jail  time  is  served,  the  con- 


viction calls  for  mandatory  reporting 
restrictions  and  will  bur  him  from  be- 
ing a police  officer. 

Police  officers,  businesses  and  volun- 
teers in  Corpus  Christi  recently  came 
to  the  aid  of  a woman  whose  home  had 
been  taken  over  by  drug  dealers,  pros- 
titutes and  drug  users  during  her  ex- 
tended hospital  stay.  Police  helped 
Lillian  McManus  evict  her  grandson 
and  then  organized  volunteers  to  clean 
and  repair  the  home  that  had  been  made 
uninhabitable  during  his  stay  there.  The 
officers  were  from  the  Directed  Patrol 
Program,  which  tries  to  target  areas 
where  traditional  policing  methods 
have  failed  by  working  with  citizens  to 
identify  and  fix  problems. 

A Lubbock  woman  was  arrested  Nov. 

20  and  charged  with  aggravated  perjury 
and  insurance  fraud  for  fabricating  as- 
sault charges  against  Lubbock  Police 
Officer  Scott  Pennington,  and  for  ly- 
ing under  oath.  Kami  M.  Schwab  told 
investigators  that  Pennington  pointed 
his  gun  at  her  and  threw  her  to  the 
ground  during  a traffic  slop.  Internal 
affairs  pursued  the  charges  against  her 
after  reviewing  a tape  from 
Pennington's  in-car  video  camera. 

In  Ellis  County,  a jury  found  two 
DeSoto  officers  guilty  of  sexually  tor- 
turing a 13-year-old  boy  in  their  care. 
Sgt.  Judith  Corkran  Ransom  was  sen- 
tenced to  four  years  and  Lieut.  Will- 
iam Homer  Ransom  was  sentenced  to 
probation  for  abusing  the  developmen- 
tal^ disabled  boy.  The  jury  gave  Judith 
Ransom  the  weightier  sentence  because 
she  was  the  abuser.  William  Ransom, 
however,  failed  to  stop  the  abuse. 

Houston  police  officers  assigned  to  di- 
recting traffic  at  the  Hobby  Airport 
claim  they  are  getting  sick  from  poor 
air  quality  and  ventilation  in  the  under- 
ground pickup  zone.  Hans  Marticiuc, 
the  president  of  the  Houston  Police 
Officers  Union,  explained  that  shuttle 
buses  pass  through  the  area  and  idle 
there.  The  airport  has  tested  air  quality 
in  the  past  but  found  that  the  results 
were  within  federal  health  and  safety 
guidelines. 

Police  have  posted  about  30  anti-pros- 
titution signs  on  Tennessee  Avenue  in 
Fort  Worth,  hoping  that  the  unconven- 
tional tactic  will  deter  streetwalkers  in 
a neighborhood  now  inundated  with 
them.  The  signs  warn  that  undercover 
officers  are  used  in  the  area  as  decoys, 
and  contain  the  phone  numbers  for  the 
narcotics  and  vice  units.  The  police  arc 
also  keeping  a "top  10"  list  for  prosti- 
tutes with  the  most  arrests,  and  the  dis- 
trict attorney  is  pushing  for  harsher  sen- 
tences for  these  repeat  offenders. 


CALIFORNIA  — Oakland  city  offi- 
cials will  fire  Clarence  Mabanag  and 
Jude  Saipno.  two  of  the  four  police  of- 
ficers who  called  themselves  "The  Rid- 
ers" and  who  face  more  than  60  felony 
and  misdemeanor  counts  for  alleged 
misconduct.  Termination  proceedings 
are  still  pending  against  the  other  two 
officers  — Frank  Vazquez,  who  fled  to 
Mexico,  and  Matthew  Homung. 


The  state  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to 
review  a lawsuit  against  a gunmukcr  by 
a police  officer  wounded  in  a shootout. 
Former  officer  Martin  Whitfield  was 
struck  with  four  bullets  that  first  passed 
through  his  patrol  cruiser  during  u 1997 
North  Hollywood  shootout  that  cost  the 
lives  of  the  two  assuilants.  One  of  the 
bank  robbers  was  carrying  a Hccklcr& 
Koch  .308-caliber  semiautomatic  as- 
sault rifle  that  was  modified  to  fully 
automatic.  Whitfield's  lawsuit  has  been 
rejected  twice  by  lower  courts  for  be- 
ing overbroad,  und  tin  appellate  court 
agreed,  ruling  that  such  a broad  new 
theory  of  recovery  would  “create  a vir- 
tual yellow  pages  for  lawsuits"  und 
make  the  courts  the  arbiters  of  the  merit 
of  all  consumer  products.  Attorney  John 
P.  McNicholas  maintained,  however, 
that  makers  of  such  weapons  should  be 
held  to  the  same  liability  standards  as 
tobacco  companies. 

HAWAII  — The  Oahu  Chapter  of  the 
State  Organization  of  Police  Officers  is 
asking  the  Honolulu  Police  Department 
to  develop  a formal  policy  for  using 
beanbug  shotguns,  Union  chairman 
Alex  Garcia  says  that  although  the  shot- 
guns arc  excellent  tools,  he  will  ask 
officers  not  to  use  them  until  there  is  a 
policy,  us  using  the  lcss-than-lethul 
weapons  could  make  them  vulnerable 
to  serious  repercussions. 

NEVADA  — Lus  Vegas  and  Clark 
County  residents  now  have  the  use  of  a 
new  31 1 service  thut  officials  hope  will 
take  some  of  the  stress  off  911  police 
dispatchers.  Currently,  police  estimate 
that  only  about  40  percent  of  ull  911 
culls  are  actual  emergencies.  The  31 1 
non-emergency  number  should  be 
easier  to  remember  than  the  current 
seven-digit  number.  Dispatch  supervi- 
sor Stacy  Pullman  pointed  out  that  the 
program  has  been  successful  in  other 
cities. 

Las  Vegas  police  commander  Charles 
Davidaitis  was  arrested  Nov.  27  on  sus- 
picion of  crashing  his  car  while  intoxi- 
cated and  then  fleeing  the  scene.  Wit- 
nesses who  saw  his  vehicle  leave  the 
road  and  then  crash  into  a fire  hydrant 
recorded  his  license  plate  number.  The 
police  found  him  minutes  later  at  his 
home. 

OREGON  — Portland  Police  Chief 
Mark  Kroeker.  a retired  Los  Angeles 
police  official,  is  spending  two  weeks 
in  training  at  the  state  police  academy 
in  Monmouth.  The  course,  which  is 
geared  toward  officers  from  out  of  state 
or  former  Oregon  officers  who  have 
been  out  of  law  enforcement  for  more 
than  2'/i  years,  focuses  on  criminal  laws 
and  procedures  specific  to  Oregon.  His 
class  of  21  students,  also  includes  two 
other  new  Oregon  chiefs  — Joseph 
Simon  (Albany)  and  Vernon  Banta 
(Merrill). 

Ballot  Measure  3.  approved  by  a 2-to- 
1 margin  on  Nov.  7,  sharply  limits  po- 
lice powers  to  confiscate  property  from 
suspected  drug  dealers  until  they  get  a 
conviction.  Oregon's  existing  civil  for- 
feiture law  had  allowed  authorities  to 
seize  property  based  on  a determina- 
tion of  probable  cause.  In  addition,  the 
new  provision  will  only  allow  law  en- 
forcement to  keep  25  percent  of  the 
forfeiture  instead  of  the  traditional  100 
percent.  Police  believe  feel  that  the 
change  in  the  law  threatens  their  abil- 
ity to  fight  drug  dealers,  particularly 
first-  and  second-time  offenders. 
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People  & Places 


OK 

chorale 

A moving  performance  by  a police 
choir  last  ycjr  during  a candlelight  vigil 
at  the  National  Police  Officers  Memo- 
rial Service  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
led  to  the  recording  of  a compact  disc 
which  is  scheduled  to  receive  national 
airplay  in  2001. 

The  Durhqjj^  N.C.,  Police 
Department's  choir  hopes  to  release 
5,000  copies  of  the  CD  on  behalf  of  the 
group  Concerns  of  Police  Survivors 
(COPS)  which  sponsors  the  National 
Police  Memorial  Week  program  each 
May  in  Washington,  D C. 

"This  is  an  incredible  opportunity 
for  this  choir,”  Officer  Eric  Hester, 
who  directs  the  1 3-member  group,  told 
The  Durham  Herald-Sun.  “It’s  really  a 
different  way  of  being  able  to  commu- 
nicate a message." 

The  CD  is  being  recorded  by  Hit 
'Em  Hard  Music  Productions,  a studio 
run  by  Cpl.  Robert  Saunders  and  his 
wife, Celeste.  After  it  is  mixed  and  pro- 
duced, a copy  with  the  two  songs 
“Hero,"  and  "I  Believe  in  America," 
will  be  sent  to  COPS  in  Missouri.  Next 
year,  it  will  be  released  nationally  be- 
fore and  during  National  Police  Memo- 
rial Week. 

Besides  Hester,  the  choir  includes 
investigators  Gule  Campbell,  Grant 
Gilliam  and  Gerald  Elliott  Jr.;  Cpl. 
Myron  Lawrence;  Officers  Tbmmy 
Collier.  Felisa  Francis  and  Jackie 
Fountain,  retired  officer  Jackie 
Pointer;  sergeants  Fran  Borden. 
Daryl  Carlton  and  William  Mayfield, 
and  Aronda  Poole.  Formed  in  1997,  it 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  state, 

It  has  performed  before  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
during  a conference  in  Charlotte,  and 
at  state  and  local  police  memorial  ser- 
vices. 

During  the  ceremony  last  year,  the 
choir  sang  "1  Believe  in  America"  and 
"Amazing  Grace,  the  Police  Officer’s 
Tribute,"  before  a crowd  of  1 5,000  that 
had  gathered  to  honor  officers  slain  in 
the  line  of  duly.  Said  Borden  "I’ve 
never  experienced  anything  like  it.  1 
looked  out.  and  all  you  saw  were 
candles  — thousands  and  thousands  of 
candles  Going  back  a mile,  there  was 
nothing  but  candles." 

Elliott  said  he  could  sec  the  children 
of  slam  officers  crying  in  the  front  row. 
More  than  one  choir  member,  he  ad- 
mitted, got  choked  up  during  the  per- 
formance. 

“I  got  a real  good  sense  of  pride  just 
to  sing  there."  said  Mayfield.  "It  was 
emotional  and  enjoyable  " 

Protest 

exit 

Plans  by  town  officials  in 
Stevenson,  Ala.,  to  reduce  the  number 
of  patrol  officers  from  seven  to  five  led 
to  the  resignation  of  Police  Chief  Jim 
Kerby  this  month,  the  third  chief  to  quit 
the  local  force  in  five  months. 

Kerby,  who  had  served  in  the  posi- 
tion for  several  years  before  retiring  in 
1995.  came  back  after  Chief  Tommy 
Lands  resigned  in  July.  Lands  and 
Capi.  Dale  Winters  were  placed  on 
administrative  leave  with  pay  on  May 
12  by  then  Mayor  James  Matthews, 


after  he  discovered  they  were  being  in- 
vestigated by  the  Alabama  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Matthews  told  The  As- 
sociated Press  that  he  did  not  know  the 
cause  of  the  probe.  Acting  Chief  Mike 
Miller,  who  replaced  Lands  briefly, 
also  left. 

Kerby  complained  that  new  Mayor 
Rickey  Steele  plans  to  cut  the  agency's 
patrol  strength  to  one  person  per  shift, 
which  would  not  give  officers  any 
backup  if  they  ran  into  trouble. 

Without 

Annette 

Saying  she  had  accomplished  what 
she  set  out  to  do  in  six  years,  the  Wash- 
ington State  Patrol’s  first  female  chief, 
Annette  Sandberg,  announced  in  No- 
vember that  she  would  be  leaving  to 
begin  a new  career. 

Sandberg,  39.  practiced  law  before 
being  named  to 
run  the  patrol  by 
Gov.  Mike 
Lowry  in  1995 
at  the  age  of  33. 

Her  resignation 
will  take  effect 
in  January,  al- 
though she 
agreed  to  stay 
longer  if  a re- 
placement has 
not  been  found  by  then. 

During  her  tenure,  the  agency  made 
the  shift  to  community  policing  and 
became  a leader  in  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  traffic-stop  data.  Sandberg 
says  her  greatest  achievement,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  fostering  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  female  troopers. 

In  six  years,  the  department  nearly 
doubled  the  number  of  women  on  the 
force,  from  4 percent  in  1995  to  nearly 
7 percent. 

“It’s  a small  number,  but  last  year 
we  were  in  the  top  three  in  the  nation." 
said  Capt.  Eric  Robertson. 

Sandberg  began  the  patrol’s 


Women's  Mentoring  Program,  which 
partners  veteran  officers  with  rookies. 
"A  lot  of  times  we  get  women  through 
the  door,"  Robertson  told  The  Associ- 
ated Press.  "You  train  them,  and  then 
you  have  a hard  lime  retaining  them.” 

While  Sandberg  said  there  was  an 
“underlying  current"  of  some  male 
troopers  having  trouble  accepting  a fe- 
male commander  and  female  troopers, 
there  was  never  any  outnght  defiance. 
"I  think  my  age  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  too,"  she  said,  "But  it  was  never 
a specific  problem.  If  it  was,  I was 
oblivious  and  continued  to  do  what  1 
needed  to  do." 

In  1997,  however,  a rumor  was 
started  that  women  were  “fondled  and 
pawed"  by  other  women  at  the  Patrol’s 
Women’s  Mentoring  Conference.  An 
investigation  found  nothing  to  substan- 
tiate the  allegations,  and  the  trooper 
who  spread  the  rumor  was  disciplined. 

"I  broke  some  new  ground," 
Sandberg  said  of  her  legacy.  “I  think 
I’ve  shattered  the  perception  that  I 
couldn't  do  it." 

Smaller 

pastures 

His  close-knit  community  now  a 
bustling  city  of  40.000,  Haltom  City, 
Tex.,  interim  police  chief  Roger  Ma- 
con left  for  smaller  pastures  this  month, 
accepting  the  top  law  enforcement  po- 
sition in  Saginaw. 

Macon.  41,  had  served  with  the 
Halom  City  department  since  1981. 
Moving  up  through  the  ranks,  he  was 
an  assistant  chief  of  police  operations. 
Last  year,  Macon  was  made  interim 
chief,  overseeing  a $ 1.6-million  reno- 
vation of  an  abandoned  used-goods 
store  to  create  a larger  police  depart- 
ment and  jail. 

“I’m  not  bashing  Haltom  City,"  he 
said,  “but  I’m  looking  forward  to  work- 
ing in  a community  with  a slower  pace," 
he  said.  Saginaw,  although  projected  to 
reach  a population  of  19,500  in  about 


five  years,  still  retains  its  small-town 
feel  with  just  12,850  residents. 

Macon,  who  will  assume  command 
in  February,  will  be  Saginaw's  third 
chief  in  a year.  He  replaces  Monte 
Nichols,  a former  mayor  and  council- 
man who  resigned  after  four  months. 
Nichols,  said  City  Manager  Nan 
Stanford,  believed  he  was  not  suited 
for  the  job.  Nichols  was  appointed  af- 
ter the  retirement  of  Gene  Springer,  a 
veteran  of  36  years  with  the  Saginaw 
force,  30  of  them  spent  as  chief. 

Stanford  said  that  Macon  will  bring 
years  of  experience  to  Saginaw.  “We 
felt  that  he  was  a good  fit  and  that  he 
would  bring  energy  and  new  life  to  the 
department."  she  told  The  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram. 

Outside 

track 

To  the  surprise  of  both  city  officials 
and  the  police  union,  the  Racine,  Wis., 
Police  and  Fire  Commission  this  month 
voted  unanimously  to  select  an  outside 
candidate  to  be  the  department’s  new 
chief. 

Deputy  Inspector  David  Spenner, 
a 26-year  veteran  of  the  Milwaukee 
Police  Department,  will  replace  Racine 
Chief  Richard  Polzin,  who  retired  in 
May.  Spenner  was  chosen  from  a final 
pool  of  three  candidates,  including  As- 
sistant Chief  Alan  Baker,  who  had 
been  serving  as  interim  chief,  and  Capt. 
Jeffrey  Bena 

Baker’s  permanent  appointment  to 
the  position  had  been  advocated  by 
Mayor  Jim  Smith.  "I  have  confidence 
in  the  Police  and  Fire  Commission’s 
decision,"  Smith  told  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  Sentinel.  “Hopefully  I’ll  be  as 
impressed  with  him  as  the  commission 
is." 

The  president  of  the  Racine  Police 
Association,  Bill  Chesen,  said  the 
commission’s  choice  of  an  outsider  left 
him  "shocked,"  although  not  because 
any  objections  on  the  union’s  part.  In 


fact,  the  RPA  had  been  advocating  just 
such  a course  because  of  morale  prob- 
lems within  the  agency.  "At  least  now 
there's  hope,  with  an  outsider,  he  will 
be  fair  and  impartial,  and  he’ll  listen  to 
both  sides  of  the  story,"  Chesen  said. 

Spenner  comes  with  a wealth  of 
experience  in  community  policing.  He 
has  bachelor’s  and  master's  degrees  in 
criminal  justice  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee  and  wrote  his 
graduate  thesis  on  the  subject.  As  a lieu- 
tenant. he  said,  he  was  one  of  a number 
of  officers  who  saw  community  polic- 
ing as  the  cutting  edge  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Spenner  was  on  the  team  that 
oversaw  Milwaukee’s  transition  to  a 
community-oriented  approach,  and 
served  as  co-chairman  of  an  advisory 
council  on  it. 

"I  think  that  community  policing  has 
to  be  more  than  just  a superficial  ap- 
proach," said  Spenner.  "You  have  to  get 
down  to  deeper  levels.  We  use  the  term 
of  unified  policing  as  an  evolution  of 
community  policing.” 

Members  of  the  Racine  Police  and 
Fire  Commission  said  they  were  im- 
pressed by  their  candidate’s  sincerity 
and  vision  for  community  policing. 
“He’s  a very  quiet,  unassuming  person, 
yet  he  knows  what  direction  he  wants 
to  go,"  said  the  commission's  chair- 
woman, Marily  Murrack. 

As  chief,  Spenner  said  he  would 
work  to  identify  ways  of  freeing  offic- 
ers' time  so  they  could  practice  effec- 
tive community  policing  as  well  as  tra- 
ditional law  enforcement.  “I’m  going 
to  work  with  a high  level  of  enthusi- 
asm and  look  at  the  opportunity  to  serve 
with  as  much  energy  and  zeal  as  I can 
muster,"  he  said.  "At  the  same  time,  I 
want  to  be  an  effective  listener." 


It’s  a people  business: 
And  you  can't  get  a bet- 
ter handle  on  the  human 
side  of  policing  than  in 
the  "People  & Places" 
section  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 


Sandberg 


Las  Vegas  cop  gambles  & wins 

lACP/Parade  honors  survivor  of  fierce  gunfight  with  armed  robber 


A 20-ycar  Las  Vegas  police  vet- 
eran who  killed  an  armed  robber 
while  getting  shot  eight  times  him- 
self was  named  the  2000  Police  Of- 
ficer of  the  Year  this  month  by  Pa- 
rade magazine  and  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  dur- 
ing the  organization's  annual  confer- 
ence in  San  Diego. 

“Please  tell  my  wife  I love  her.  I 
did  the  best  I could.  I hope  1 didn’t 
hit  anybody  else,”  said  Officer  Den- 
nis Devitte  as  he  lay  bleeding  from 
the  wounds  he  received  during  a gun 
battle  that  broke  out  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  Dec.  5,  1999.  at 
Mr.  D’s  Sports  Bar. 

Devitte,  42,  shot  and  killed  19- 
ycar-old  Emilio  Rodriguez,  one  of 
three  gunman  who  had  charged 
through  the  back  door  at  about  1 
A.M.  The  robbers  shot  a man  in  a 
wheelchair,  then  opened  fire  on  the 
crowd.  “I’d  only  been  in  the  bar  a 
short  time  and  was  talking  to 
friends,"  said  Devitte.  "when  out  of 
the  corner  of  my  eye.  I saw  a ruckus 
at  the  end  of  the  bar."  Devitte  had 
gone  to  the  bar  to  sec  Pigs  in  a Blan- 


ket, a band  featuring  police  officers. 

The  only  officer  armed,  Devitte 
pulled  out  his  small  .25-caliber  off-duty 
weapon  and  started  for  Rodriguez,  who 
was  blasting  away  with  a .40-caliber 
semiautomatic.  "I  went  straight  at  him 
as  he  turned  and  started  firing  at  me," 
he  said.  "He  kept  firing  and  hitting  me, 
but  1 held  my  fire  until  I got  to  less  than 
18  inches  from  him." 

Devitte  shot  Rodriguez  eight  times. 

Rodriguez  fi- 
nally stumbled 
out  the  front 
door  and  died  as 
the  two  other 
robbers  fled. 
But  Devine’s 
knee  was  blown 
apart,  as  was  his 
right  hand.  Even 
so,  he  refused  to 
give  up  his 
weapon,  said 
Mike  Richards,  a fellow  officer  who 
was  playing  in  the  band.  “He  told  me 
there  were  still  two  more  bad  guys." 

After  six  units  of  blood  and  knee  re- 
construction surgery  that  used  bone 


from  a cadaver.  Devitte  was  back  on 
the  job  after  six  months.  “I  really  like 
police  work,"  he  said.  “It’s  what  I do. 
It’s  who  I am." 

IACP  and  Parade  also  bestowed 
honorable  mentions  on  10  other  offic- 
ers from  around  the  country. 

Three  San  Antonio  police  officers, 
two  of  them  brothers,  were  honored  for 
their  heroism  in  attempting  to  retrieve 
the  bodies  of  three  slain  colleagues  and 
take  out  a sniper  who  had  pinned  down 
dozens  of  officers. 

Officers  Jaime  and  Ernesto 
Trevino,  and  their  cousin,  Victor 
Trevino,  were  getting  ready  for  a hunt- 
ing trip  on  Oct.  12.  1999,  when  they 
received  a desperate  call  from  a local 
fire  official.  Three  officers  were  be- 
lieved to  be  down,  shot  by  a gunman  as 
they  responded  to  his  911  call. 

When  the  Trevinos  arrived  at  the 
scene  near  Pleasanton,  they  found  about 
30  officers  taking  cover  from  gunman 
Jeremiah  Engleton.  Atascosa  County 
deputy  sheriffs  Thomas  Monse  Jr.  and 
Mark  Stephenson  were  already  dead, 
as  was  state  trooper  Terry  Miller.  Po- 
lice believe  Engleton  hid  in  tall  weeds 


and  brush,  took  each  officer’s  fire- 
arm and  shot  them  at  close  range. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Jaime 
Trevino,  a six-ton  army  surplus  truck 
used  by  the  fire  department  was 
brought  in.  Using  it  for  cover,  a team 
that  included  the  Trevinos  and  about 
1 0 other  officers  was  able  to  reach 
the  bodies.  Then  Jaime  and  Ernesto 
Trevino  confronted  Engleton.  Al- 
though they  hit  him  six  times,  an 
autopsy  report  showed  the  sniper  had 
shot  himself  in  the  head. 

Other  officers  who  received  hon- 
orable mentions  this  year  were:  Of- 
ficer Joseph  H.  Shackett,  38,  of  the 
Houston  Police  Department;  Officer 
Mark  Beathard.  42.  of  the  Califor- 
nia Highway  Patrol;  Trooper  John 
M.  “Buddy"  Hamilton,  40,  of  the 
Oklahoma  Highway  Patrol;  Officer 
Julia  Mae  Burney,  49,  of  the 
Racine,  Wis.,  Police  Department;  Of- 
ficer Jeffrey  Holland.  38,  of  the 
Omaha  Police  Department;  Officer 
Richard  Vogt.  44.  of  the  Egg  Har- 
bor, N.J.,  Police  Department;  and 
Sgl.  Bruce  K.  Stayments.  39,  of  the 
Elmira,  N.Y..  Police  Department. 


Devitte 

Belting  on  a .25 
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Olympic  undertaking 


Finding  cops  for  2002  Games  isn’t  easy 


Law  enforcement  officials  in  Utah 
County,  Utah,  may  have  balked  at  do- 
nating full-time  officers  to  cover  events 
of  the  2002  Winter  Olympic  Games 
held  in  other  jurisdictional  venues,  but 
encouragement  by  a trio  of  the  state’s 
police  leaders  this  month  has  netted 
dozens  of  lawmen  from  around  the  na- 
tion who  are  willing  to  help. 

Much  of  Utah  County's  law  en- 
forcement brass  agreed  with  Mike 
Larsen,  director  of  public  safety  in 
Orem,  when  he  told  The  Salt  Lake  Tri- 
bune in  October  that  donating  officers 
to  the  Utah  Olympic  Public  Safety 
Command  decreased  his  ability  to  staff 
his  own  city. 

"Our  first  responsibility  is  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Orem . said  Larsen.  “The  city 
of  Orem  is  not  real  anxious  to  commit 
budget  resources  to  Olympic  security." 

An  estimated  3,500  officers  are 
needed  to  police  the  Games  during  their 
two-week  run.  according  to  the  Salt 
Lake  Otganizing  Committee  (SLOC). 
Some  1,280  of  the  state's  nearly  4,000 
police  officers  have  been  committed  to 
providing  security  for  the  Games,  but 
all  come  from  cities  where  events  will 
be  held,  such  as  Salt  Lake  City,  Park 
City,  Ogden  and  West  Valley  City.  An- 
other 2,320  will  come  from  federal 
agencies  and  out-of-state  departments. 
But  Utah  Public  Safety  Commissioner 
Craig  Dearden,  who  chairs  the  Olym- 
pic Public  Safety  Command,  said  he  is 
counting  on  100  to  150  officers  from 
jurisdictions  within  the  state  to  lend  a 
hand. 


Beyond  mere  numbers, 
Utah  Olympics  also 
faces  challenge  of  avoiding 
officer  boredom. 

The  SLOC  is  willing  to  pay  for  over- 
time costs  and  housing,  but  will  not  pick 
up  the  tab  for  the  officers'  base  pay.  "It 
won’t  happen,"  said  Dearden.  "It's  just 
too  expensive."  The  price  tag  could  be 
as  high  as  $100  million,  although 
Dearden  has  lowered  the  estimate  to 
$70  million. 

Within  Utah  County,  only  Provo, 
where  women's  and  men's  hockey  will 
be  staged  at  the  Peaks  Ice  Arena,  is 
committing  40  officers,  or  40  percent 
of  its  force,  to  the  Games.  Larsen  said 
that  a letter  sent  to  other  chiefs  in  the 
county  assumed  communication  be- 
tween the  Dearden  and  other  police 
executives  had  already  taken  place, 
when  it  had  not. 

“As  I’ve  talked  with  agencies  across 
the  state,  there  are  a lot  of  mixed  reac- 
tions,” Dearden  said.  “If  everyone  takes 
the  stand  of  Utah  County  it  certainly 
won’t  be  what  I expected,"  he  added. 
Although  the  Olympics  bear  Salt  Lake 
City’s  name,  “this  is  the  Utah  Olym- 
pics," Dearden  said. 

In  an  effort  to  attract  police  from 
around  the  country,  Dearden,  Salt  Lake 
City  Chief  Rick  Dinse  and  University 
of  Utah  Chief  Bob  Wilson  made  an 


appeal  to  colleagues  attending  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  conference  in  San  Diego  in  No- 
vember. 

'There  has  been  some  real  interest 
shown,"  said  Dearden.  “Several  chiefs 
said  'Let  us  go  back  and  we'll  see  what 
we  can  do,"  he  told  The  Tribune. 

Security  planners  have  already  re- 
ceived commitments  from  departments 
in  Georgia,  Colorado,  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska, said  Dearden.  Officers  from 
Atlanta  and  San  Diego  have  also 


pledged  their  support,  as  have  others 
from  Australia,  Greece  and  Italy.  Even 
in  Utah  County,  both  Larsen  and  Pleas- 
ant Grove  Chief  Tom  Paul  noted  thut 
while  they  are  not  persuaded,  many  of 
their  officers  would  welcome  the 
chance  to  earn  overtime. 

But  after  assembling  the  Olympics 
security  force,  the  next  step  may  be 
keeping  all  the  officers  from  becoming 
bored  with  their  assignments. 

According  to  Christopher  Bellavita. 
the  Utah  Olympic  Public  Safety  Execu- 


tive Director,  who  spent  40  days  in 
Sydney  during  the  2000  Summer 
Games,  once  the  novelty  of  working  the 
Olympics  wore  off,  officers  were  rest- 
less. 

“A  venue  commander  told  us  that 
keeping  cops  happy  is  my  full-tiipe 
job,"  Bellavita  told  The  Deseret  News. 
"Tile  major  problems  New  South  Wales 
police  had  were  related  to  human  re- 
sources issues.  In  my  view,  it  wus  prob- 
ably the  most  important  lesson  we 
learned  from  Sydi\L‘y" 


College’s  unfulfilled  promises 
to  CJ  students  prove  costly 


A community  college  in  Washing- 
ton state  this  month  settled  part  of  a 
$2.1 -million  lawsuit  by  giving  free  tu- 
ition to  students  in  its  criminal  justice 
program,  who  claimed  the  school 
falsely  represented  its  ability  to  help 
them  get  jobs. 

Some  179  students  identified  in  the 
class-action  suit  filed  in  May  1999  will 
receive  vouchers  for  up  to  90  credits  at 
Green  River  Community  College  in 
Aubum.  The  vouchers  may  be  used  by 
the  students  or  immediate  family  mem- 
bers, said  John  Ramsey,  a college 
spokesman. 

The  agreement,  which  was  reached 
after  mediation,  must  still  be  approved 
by  the  King  County  Superior  Court. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  Janette 


Cruse  and  seven  others  who  chose  the 
law  enforcement  program  in  1994  be- 
cause it  offered  credits  transferable  to 
a four-year  university.  In  their  suit, 
however,  the  plaintiffs  contended  that 
college  officials  misrepresented  the 
ability  to  do  that  and  to  help  students 
obtain  policing  jobs.  It  also  misled  them 
as  to  the  quality  of  its  facilities,  equip- 
ment and  instruction.  An  estimated  730 
students  have  enrolled  in  the  program 
since  1990. 

“It  was  devastating  for  them,"  said 
Henry  Webb,  an  attorney  who  repre- 
sented the  students.  "They're  out  two 
years  of  their  lives,  tuition,  financial 
aid.  time  with  their  family." 

The  students’  case  included  testi- 
mony from  Gregory  Leavitt,  a former 


Partners  in  crime-fighting 


instructor  and  interim  director  of  the 
program.  According  to  the  suit,  he  said 
college  advisers  "blatantly  lied”  to  stu- 
dents about  acceptance  of  the  school's 
credits  and  the  availability  of  jobs. 

Mark  Mann,  assistant  commander 
at  the  Basic  Law  Enforcement  Acad- 
emy in  Buricn,  said  that  while  most  lo- 
cal law  enforcement  agencies  require 
at  least  a high  school  degree,  many  want 
an  associate  in  arts  degree  or  higher. 
Green  River’s  program  offered  an  as- 
sociate in  applied  science  degree. 

Cruse,  who  dropped  out  of  Green 
River  just  two  classes  short  of  complet- 
ing the  program,  said  she  learned  of  its 
problems  during  a college  career  fair. 
Higher  education  and  law  enforcement 
recruiters  said  the  degree  she  was  earn- 
ing would  not  be  accepted  by  them,  she 
told  The  (Tacoma)  News  Tribune. 

“It's  not  an  easy  thing  to  do."  said 
Cruse,  "and  then  to  find  out  it  doesn't 
have  value  is  absolutely  horrifying." 


College,  software  giant  team  up  against  cyber-crime 


Pointing  to  a need  for  more  sophisticated 
criminal  justice  training  to  address  the  growing 
problem  of  cyber-crime,  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  and  Computer  Associates 
International  are  jointly  developing  a state-of-the- 
art  training  and  research  facility. 

The  Stephen  E.  Smith  Cyber  Crime  Center 
will  bring  together  financial,  corporate,  law 
enforcement  and  academic  institutions  to  support 
technology-enhanced  crime-fighting  research 
initiatives,  according  to  a statement  by  the 
college,  which  is  part  of  the  City  University  of 
New  York  system. 

Under  the  partnership,  students  and  faculty 
will  have  access  to  the  Long  Island-based 
software  company's  security  research  laboratory 
resources  and  technology,  including  its  portfolio 
of  software  solutions  designed  to  detect  and 
prevent  a wide  range  of  electronic  crimes.  The 
center  will  be  located  on  the  John  Jay  campus  in 
midtown  Manhattan. 

“Everybody  is  worried  about  violations  of 
security."  said  Dr.  Gerald  W.  Lynch,  the  college’s 
president.  "It  has  to  do  with  intellectual  property, 
with  guarding  the  computer  files  as  well  as 
guarding  the  building  itself.  Everybody  is 
vulnerable  and  everybody  wants  to  share 
information.  The  joint  combination  of  business, 
government  and  academia  can  be  enriching." 

The  Smith  Center,  he  said,  has  the  support  of 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  which  has  legislative 
authority  to  combat  computer  viruses  and  theft. 
Indeed,  it  will  participate  with  the  agency  in 
January  in  the  International  Conference  on 
Electronic  Crime.  Bob  Weaver,  head  of  the  Secret 
Service’s  New  York  Electronic  Crime  Task  Force 
(NYECTF),  will  moderate  'The  Impact  of  e- 
Crime  on  the  Private  Sector,  Public  Policy  and 
Education,  a panel  discussion  that  will  include  the 
Smith  Center. 

"Bob  Weaver  said  when  he  started  10  years 
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ago  with  these  investigations,  they  found  they 
could  change  and  catch  criminals  who  were 
hacking,  but  when  they  got  prosecutors,  they 
didn’t  know  anything  about  this,”  said  Lynch. 

Weaver,  he  added,  found  himself  spending  a 
large  part  of  his  time  training,  beginning  a course 
for  prosecutors  and  judges. 

“He  finally  came  to  the  decision  that  the  best 
partner  he  could  have  in  all  this  would  be  an 
academic  institution  that  could  do  the  training  and 
research,  and  collect  and  store  the  data,"  Lynch 
told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Ken  Fitzpatrick,  Computer  Associates’  general 
manager  for  global  marketing,  said  there  are  four 
areas  that  are  considered  the  cornerstones  of 
cyber-security:  authentication,  data  integrity, 
confidentiality  and  non-repudiation,  or  the 
issuance  of  digital  certificates  to  identify  parties. 

“We  have  a great  opportunity  with  the  private 
sector.  Computer  Associates."  he  told  LEN, 
"collaborating  and  partnering  with  one  of  the 
leading  institutions  so  we  could  both  train  their 
[John  Jay’s]  instructors  on  how  to  help  law 
enforcement  not  only  in  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  around 
the  world  to  understand,  adapt,  implement  and 
execute  leading-edge  tools  to  address  these  real 
security  issues  of  today." 

Computer  Associates  has  contributed 
$250,000  in  start-up  funds  for  the  center,  and 
Lynch  said  he  foresaw  other  funding  opportunities 
through  the  friends  of  Stephen  E.  Smith,  the  late 
husband  of  Jean  Kennedy  Smith,  a former 
ambassador  to  Ireland. 

The  creation  of  the  center  at  this  lime  dovetails 
neatly  with  other  plans  on  the  part  of  the  college 
to  strengthen  its  position  in  the  field  and  further 
the  refinement  of  cyber-crime  investigative 
techniques,  according  to  Mary  DePiano  Rolhlcin. 
the  college's  vice  president  for  professional 
development  and  training.  Currently  in  the 


development  stages  is  a master's  degree  program 
in  forensic  computing  which  would  be  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  nation,  she  said. 

"There  is  a real  paucity  of  experts  in  the  area, 
so  consequently,  we  believe  this  will  fill  a need," 
Rothlein  told  LEN. 

Rothlein  said  the  Smith  Center  will  be 
introduced  by  a series  of  three  seminars  next 
spring.  The  first  will  be  geared  towards  educators 
and  will  discuss  the  implications  of  cyber-crime 
with  regard  to  students  and  educational  records. 
Investigators  and  prosecutors  will  be  the  target 
audience  of  the  second  lecture,  she  said,  while  the 
third,  with  perhaps  the  most  advanced  content, 
will  be  aimed  at  information  technology 
directors.  Flowing  from  that,  she  told  LEN,  the 
college  will  proceed  with  training  courses  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  various  constituencies. 

Computer  Associates  is  also  adopting  a 
mentoring  program,  said  Fitzpatrick,  which 
would  team  the  company's  leading  research 
scientists  with  some  of  the  law  enforcement 
officials  who  will  come  through  the  center.  "We 
at  Computer  Associates,  taking  the  lead  with  a 
leading  institution  like  John  Jay,  want  to  stay  not 
10  steps  ahead  of  the  bad  guys,  but  10  Internet 
years  ahead  of  the  bad  guys,  Fitzpatrick  said.  “It's 
just  the  right  thing  to  do  for  the  right  reasons." 

The  college  is  also  in  the  process  of  establish- 
ing a track  within  its  bachelor’s  degree  program 
in  computer  information  systems  so  that  its 
curriculum  would  correspond  with  the  certifica- 
tion requirements  of  the  National  Security 
Agency,  said  Rothlein.  John  Jay  would  be  the 
seventh  college  in  the  country  to  have  an  NSA 
certification  of  security  assurance,  she  said. 

“It  will  make  John  Jay  eligible  for  under- 
graduate scholarships  if  the  students  agree  to 
spend  two  years  with  the  feds  after  that.  It  will 
also  make  us  eligible  for  equipment  grants  as  well 
as  faculty  development  grants."  said  Rothlein. 
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Elusive  answers  to  domestic  violence 


Do  restraining  orders,  mandatory  arrest  really  help? 


In  jurisdictions  around  the  country, 
the  battle  continues  to  rage  over 
whether  mandatory  arrest  policies  and 
the  usrof  restraining  orders  make  a 
difference  in  reducing  levels  of  domes- 
tic violence. 

Police  and  prosecutors  in  Denver, 
speaking  last  month  before  a 
Governor’s  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime,  argued  that  a 1 994  law  mandat- 
ing arrests  in  all  domestic  abuse  cases 
will  create  a backlog  of  minor  cases  for 
the  courts  and  clog  jails.  The  ordinance 
became  news  in  October  after  Colorado 
Avalanche  goaltcndcr  Patrick  Roy,  the 
winningest  goulic  in  the  National 
Hockey  Association,  was  arrested  at  his 
Greenwood  Village  home  Although  his 
wife  was  not  hurt,  Roy  was  taken  into 
custody  after  pulling  two  bedroom 
doors  off  their  hinges  during  a fight. 

Quality  rules 
the  day  in 
I AC P awards 

The  three  winners  of  the  2000 
Webber  Seavey  Award  for  Quality  in 
Law  Enforcement,  presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police. 'tackled  problems  as  diverse  as 
underage  drinking,  homelessness  and 
gun  violations.  What  they  had  in  com- 
mon was  a level  of  success  that  could 
be  measured  in  double  digits. 

In  Fontana,  Calif.,  over  96  percent 
of  high  school  seniors  who  participated 
in  the  Police  Department’s  DRY2K  pre- 
vention, education  and  enforcement 
program  said  their  attitude  toward  al- 
cohol use  hud  been  changed. 

The  initiative  includes  a 45-minute 
multimedia  interactive  portion  devel- 
oped with  the  help  of  students,  cartoon 
characters  created  for  the  program  to 
educate  and  entertain  teenagers,  and  a 
hands-on  demonstration  of  the  effects 
of  alcohol.  Students  hear  stories  about 
real-life  car  crashes  that  involved  un- 
derage drinking.  There  is  even  a com- 
ponent lor  liquor  retailers,  which  has 
resulted  in  an  80-percent  drop  in  the 
number  ol  stores  in  the  city  that  will 
sell  alcohol  to  minors,  according  to  in- 
formation provided  by  the  1ACP 

A rapidly  growing  homeless  popu- 
lation. coupled  with  county  law 
enforcement’s  poor  relationship  with 
local  shelters,  gave  rise  to  the  Las  Ve- 
gas Sheriffs  Department’s  Homeless 
Evaluation  Liaison  Program  (HELP). 
Staffed  by  two  officers,  the  initiative 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  com- 
munity. Since  its  inception,  according 
to  the  IACP.  robbery  is  down  71  per- 
cent and  burglary  by  54  percent.  Calls 
for  service  at  one  homeless  shelter  fell 
by  69  percent. 

Project  Exile  in  Richmond.  Va.,  a 
widely  replicated  program  that  uses 
strict  federal  firearms  laws  to  prosecute 
gun  violators,  has  been  credited  with 
reducing  homicides  in  that  city  by  47 
percent  and  violent  crime  by  35  per- 
cent since  its  creation  in  1997  by  a part- 
nership of  municipal  police  and  local, 
state  and  federal  criminal  justice  offi- 
cials. The  team  of  officials  who  devel- 
oped the  program  — Police  Chief  Jerry 
A Oliver.  Executive  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  James  Comey  and  Deputy 
Chief  Frederick  Russell  — were  named 
People  of  the  Year  for  1999  by  Law 
Enforcement  News. 


Eleven  deaths  occurred  in  the  state 
during  the  month  of  October,  Domes- 
tic Violence  Awareness  Month.  The 
total  in  Colorado  for  1999  was  69. 

The  state  Legislature  expanded  the 
definition  of  domestic  violence  more 
than  a decade  ago  to  include  property 
crimes  used  to  intimidate,  threaten  or 
coerce  a purtner.  Colorado's  manda- 
tory-arTest  law.  one  of  the  first  in  the 
nation,  requires  an  arrest  if  any  evi- 
dence of  domestic  violence  is  found. 

"I  have  serious  concerns  about  re- 
pealing the  law,"  said  Zori  Rodriguez, 
executive  director  of  the  state's  Coali- 
tion Against  Domestic  Violence.  “The 
primary  reason  it  was  put  in  place  was 
victims  didn't  feel  safe  about  calling 
law  enforcement.  When  police  left, 
you'd  have  a very  angry,  violent  per- 
son on  your  hands,"  she  told  The  As- 
sociated Press. 

Another  advocate  of  the  law  was 
Cherry  Hills  Police  Chief  Les  Langford, 
who  noted  (hat  seemingly  minor  inci- 
dents can  leave  lasting  scars.  "It’s  subtle 
in  outward  appearance,"  he  told  The 
AP,  "but  it's  not  subtle  to  the  victim. 
(Mandatory  arrest]  gives  us  a chance 
to  get  those  offenders  into  the  system. 

I think  it's  good.” 

But  Adams  County  District  Attor- 
ney Bob  Grant  said  that  while  he  be- 
lieved marginal  cases  have  the  poten- 
tial to  become  serious  and  need  to  be 
dealt  with,  mandatory  arrest  is  not  al- 
ways the  answer,  "It's  trivialized  it  to 
some  degree,  with  minimal  acts,  we're 
swatting  a butterfly  with  a sledgeham- 
mer." 

Grant’s  opinion,  he  said,  was  not 
influenced  by  his  experience  two  years 
ago  when  police  were  called  to  his' 
home.  Although  minor  cuts  were  found 
on  both  him  and  his  wife,  no  evidence 
was  found  of  domestic  violence  and  no 
arrests  were  made. 

In  Connecticut,  the  murder  of 
Josephine  Giaimo  by  her  former  hus- 
band at  a July  20  concert  on  the  East 
Haven  Green  has  raised  doubts  about 
the  effectiveness  of  court-issued  re- 
straining orders. 


When  they  work,  they  can  provide 
solid  evidence  of  a law  enforcement 
officer's  conduct.  But  when  they  don't 
— which  seems  to  be  more  often  the 
case  — any  protection  offered  by  a 
video  camera  installed  in  a patrol  car  is 
negligible,  according  to  a number  of 
departments  that  huve  removed  the  de- 
vices. 

Audio  and  video  feeds  from  cruis- 
ers are  used  increasingly  in  court  to 
prove  or  disprove  misconduct.  In  a re- 
port prepared  for  the  Chicago  Police 
Department.  Jess  Mughan.  a professor 
of  criminal  justice  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Chicago,  cites  an  internal 
audit  which  found  that  some  sheriff’s 
deputies  in  Los  Angeles  County  had 
tried  to  sabotage  the  equipment  when 
it  was  first  installed,  believing  it  would 
be  used  to  spy  on  them. 

But  it  has  not  been  officers'  resis- 
tance to  being  recorded  that  has  led  to 
the  demise  of  video  cameras,  at  least  in 
some  California  cities.  Rather,  it  has 
been  technical  glitches  caused  by  con- 
stant use  that  have  made  the  camera- 
generated  evidence  worthless  in  court. 


Giaimo  had  obtained  the  order  on 
July  6 in  response  to  threats  and  harass- 
ment by  Frank  Coscnza,  her  ex-hus- 
band, who  took  his  own  life  after  kill- 
ing her.  When  the  restraining  order  was 
issued,  Cosenza  should  have  surren- 
dered or  transferred  any  guns  in  his 
possession  within  two  business  days. 
He  never  did. 

"A  lot  of  victims  will  say.  'Why 
bother?’  and  may  decide  that  they  are 
putting  themselves  in  more  jeopardy  by 
getting  a restraining  order,  which  can 
provoke  the  individual,"  said  state  Vic- 
tim Advocate  James  Papillo.  "My  fear 
is  that  most  victims  of  domestic  vio- 
lence lose  trust  in  the  system." 

Although  Papillo  has  asked  Gov 
John  G.  Rowland  to  create  a task  force 
within  the  Department  of  Public  Safety 
that  would  monitor  compliance  with  the 
two-day  deadline,  Public  Safety  Direc- 
tor Arthur  Spada  believes  such  an  en- 
tity is  not  needed. 

“We  have  competent  community 
police  departments  who  can  go  to  court, 
get  a warrant  signed  and  seize  fire- 
arms," Spada  told  The  AP.  The  Slate 
Police,  he  said,  are  available  to  help 
local  police  with  weapons  seizures  and 
have  a task  force  in  charge  of  retriev- 
ing illegally  transferred  handguns. 

Yet  even  if  a person's  guns  are  taken 
away,  an  individual  motivated  to  kill 
can  still  get  a gun  illegally  or  use  other 
weapons,  said  Sandra  Koorejian,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Domestic  Violence 
Services  of  Greater  New  Haven.  "If  you 
have  someone  who  is  actively  homi- 
cidal. and  the  victim  is  extremely  terri- 
fied of  this  person,  the  only  way  to  keep 
that  victim  safe  is  to  incarcerate  the 
[abuser],"  she  said. 

Noted  Derby  Police  Sgt.  Donald 
Margiano,  to  the  law-abiding  person,  a 
restraining  order  generally  works,  but 
"for  the  violent  person  who  doesn't 
care,  it  is  just  a piece  of  paper." 

That  may  be,  but  in  at  least  one 
county  in  West  Virginia,  a full-time 
position  has  been  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  protective  orders. 
With  a $75,000  grant  in  1995,  the 


"It  there's  a breakup  or  gaps  in  the 
tape,  it  reflects  on  the  professionalism 
and  the  credibility  of  the  officer,"  Mark 
Davis,  an  Orange  County  public  de- 
fender, told  The  Los  Angeles  Times.  "If 
it's  not  working  right,  it  sort  of  under- 
mines the  whole  deal.” 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
has  removed  all  of  the  recording  equip- 
ment it  installed  in  its  fleet  a few  years 
ago  following  a recommendation  by  the 
Christopher  Commission.  The  cameras 
could  not  be  fixed  once  the  company 
that  manufactured  them  went  out  of 
business. 

“The  main  issue."  said  Sgt.  John 
Pasquariello,  “was  that  the  old  equip- 
ment wasn't  cop-proof.  The  cameras 
get  a lot  of  wear  and  tear.  . . and  they 
were  often  damaged.”  LAPD  officials 
arc  currently  seeking  bids  to  outfit  one 
division  of  about  60  cars  with  new  cam- 
eras. 

Although  they  have  reported  signifi- 
cant technical  glitches,  departments  in 
Newport  Beach  and  Beverly  Hills  be- 
lieve the  benefits  of  the  camera  out- 
weigh the  problems.  In  one  case,  a 


Marshall  County  Sheriff’s  Department 
became  one  of  just  four  counties  in  the 
slate  to  create  a domestic  violence  of- 
ficer position  with  money  received  un- 
der the  federal  Violence  Against 
Women  Act. 

According  to  Sgt.  Tom  Westfall, 
who  teaches  domestic  violence  aware- 
ness to  police  across  the  state,  creating 
the  position  was  not  a hard  sell,  but  it 
was  new.  "Like  almost  every  police 
department  in  West  Virginia  will  find, 
the  highest  percentage  of  your  calls  turn 
out  to  be  domestic  violence. 

Between  1994,  when  police  were 
given  the  power  to  arrest  suspected 
batterers  even  without  victim  coopera- 
tion, and  1998,  more  than  one-third  of 
domestic  abuse  cases  ended  with  arrest. 
In  1997,  that  figure  peaked  to  34.9  per- 
cent. 

Last  year,  some  11,534  domestic 
violence  calls  were  handled  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  statewide,  a four- 
fold increase  since  1989. 

The  decision  to  actually  enforce  pro- 
tective orders  came  after  a number  of 
domestic  murders  in  the  early  1990s. 
The  job  was  given  to  Deputy  Sheriff 
James  Wallace,  a former  Glen  Dale 
police  officer  for  2 1 years  and  a deputy 
since  1998.  Wallace  helps  victims  file 
emergency  orders,  which  last  for  five 
days,  then  helps  with  a permanent  or- 
der that  protects  them  for  another  90  to 
1 80  days. 

Wallace  handles  about  18  protective 
orders  a month,  but  had  32  in  August. 
He  also  does  follow-ups,  making  un- 
expected home  visits  to  make  sure  the 
subject  is  staying  away. 

“If  I find  him  there,  he  gets  arrested 
on  the  spot,  whether  she  wants  him 
there  or  not,"  Wallace  told  The  Charles- 
ton Gazette.  "I  tell  the  victim,  ‘If  you 
want  him  here,  you  need  to  go  drop  the 
order.  You  can't  have  it  both  ways.’  She 
can't  entice  him  to  violate  the  order." 

In  addition,  the  sheriff’s  department 
provides  space  for  a victims'  advocate 
who  can  help  with  health  insurance 
cards,  welfare,  shelter  and  other  avail- 
able services. 


Newport  Beach  officer  was  cleared 
when  a tape  proved  that  a woman  was 
lying  when  she  claimed  to  have  been 
sexually  assaulted  during  her  arrest  on 
suspicion  of  drunk  driving,  said  Sgt. 
Mike  McDermott. 

In  Irvine,  however,  police  last  month 
removed  recording  equipment  from 
their  fleet  after  five  years,  amid  con- 
cerns that  defense  attorneys  would  use 
lost  audio  to  allege  cover-ups. 

"You  get  into  court  and  you  present 
this  type  of  evidence,  and  if  your  audio 
doesn't  work,  n raises  the  question  as 
to  whether  it  was  intentional,"  said 
Lieut.  A1  Muir.  “If  an  officer  goes  into 
court  and  shows  a video  and  it  has  no 
sound,  a question  that  could  be  raised 
is:  ‘Gee,  why  is  there  no  sound?’" 

While  the  systems  vary,  most  begin 
recording  automatically  when  a patrol 
car's  lights  and  sirens  are  activated.  The 
camera  is  mounted  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
car  next  to  the  rearview  mirror,  and  the 
recorder  is  placed  in  an  armored  box  in 
the  trunk.  The  sound  is  turned  on  manu- 
ally by  pressing  a switch  in  the  uniform 
belt. 


"There's  no  more  cynical  person  in 
the  world  than  a cop  who's  been  here 
30  years  and  had  his  nose  broken  five 
times."  said  Westfall.  "I'm  a grizzled 
old  sergeant,  but  I feel  pretty  good  about 
this  program.  It's  very  effective." 

Police  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  be- 
lieve their  program,  which  involves 
placing  officers  in  specialized  Crisis 
Response  Teams  to  follow  up  on  com- 
plaints, is  effective,  as  well.  A 20-per- 
cent increase  in  reported  incidents  of 
family  violence  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  2000  means  the  strategy  is 
working,  said  Chief  A1  Philippus. 

In  Hamilton  County,  Tenn.,  how- 
ever, a Domestic  Violence  Task  Force 
has  run  out  of  funding  and  is  being  dis- 
solved. During  the  past  two  years,  the 
number  of  investigators  dwindled  from 
eight  to  four.  In  1998,  a Soddy-Daisy 
police  officer  quit  and  was  not  replaced. 
Then  the  unit  lost  another  member 
when  East  Ridge  Police  Chief  Joe 
Sebenick  argued  that  the  town  could 
save  $ 1 2,000  a year  if  its  task  force  of- 
ficer worked  only  in  East  Ridge.  Two 
Chattanooga  officers  left  last  year  and 
were  not  replaced.  The  task  force’s  cur- 
rent staff  is  made  up  two  other  Chatta- 
nooga investigators  and  two  from 
Hamilton  County. 

But  Sheriff  John  Cupp  and  Chatta- 
nooga Police  Chief  Jimmie  Dotson  have 
given  assurances  that  the  investigation 
of  domestic  violence  cases  will  not  end. 
"The  function  is  not  going  to  be 
ceased."  said  Cupp.  "It’s  just  going  to 
be  reorganized.  All  officers  are  trained 
well  enough  to  handle  these  cases." 

Victims’  advocates  are  not  so  sure. 
Charlotte  Boatwright,  one  of  the 
program's  organizers  and  a counselor 
who  works  with  victims  of  domestic 
battery,  said  that  expecting  patrol  of- 
ficers to  handle  cases  is  simply  not  re- 
alistic. 

"We  need  consistency  in  dealing 
with  domestic  violence,"  she  told  The 
Chattanooga  Times.  "We  may  want  to 
be  done  with  [domestic  violence],  but 
we're  going  to  be  right  back  to  where 
we  were." 


But  Irvine  officers  would  sometimes 
forget  to  hit  the  switch,  or  the  sound 
was  accidentally  turned  off  when  it 
brushed  against  clothing  or  objects.  At 
other  times,  the  entire  system  malfunc- 
tioned, producing  neither  sound  nor 
image.  The  system’s  unreliability  be- 
came frustrating  for  police,  the  public 
and  defense  attorneys,  said  Chief 
Charles  Brobeck. 

During  a recent  incident,  an  officer 
who  had  his  lights  and  siren  on  when 
he  collided  with  another  motorist  found 
later  that  the  camera  had  malfunctioned, 
failing  to  capture  any  of  the  event  on 
tape. 

The  transmitter,  which  allows  po- 
lice to  begin  recording  when  they  are 
outside  of  their  cruiser,  is  the  “Achilles 
heel"  of  in-car  video  systems,  said  Tom 
Mosley,  an  executive  of  International 
Police  Technologies,  a company  that 
manufactures  police  cameras.  “The 
transmitter  is  not  made  for  combat." 

In  Fullerton,  police  officials  esti- 
mate the  department  spends  between 
$15,000  and  $17,000  a year  to  repair 
its  video  equipment. 


Video  killed  the  radio  car: 

Police  rethink  cruiser  cameras 
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Problem-solving 
approaches  take 
aim  at  graffiti 


In  the  Kensington  section  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  students,  teachers  and  officers  in  the  66th  Precinct  draw  the 
attention  of  passersby  while  collaborating  on  a graffiti-reduction  project.  (Photo:  i*iman  studios) 


Concerned  teenagers  can  be  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  police  officers,  as  the  San 
Diego  Police  Department  has  learned 
through  its  Kids  in  Control  (KIC)  pro- 
gram, a graffiti-reduction  initiative  that 
recently  won  a top  honor  in  the  area  of 
problem-oriented  policing. 

The  program  was  developed  by  Of- 
ficer David  Tos  and  his  partner.  Officer 
Corinne  Hard,  last  October.  Noticing 
that  more  youths  than  adults  attended 
community  meetings  in  the  City 
Heights  neighborhood,  they  wanted  to 
provide  a means  for  adolescents  to  get 
involved  in  their  community. 

“The  kids  starting  showing  an  in- 
terest at  a lot  of  the  community  meet- 
ings and  I conveyed  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  needed  to  get  the  kids  in- 
volved," Tos  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  “They’re  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  street  and  they  see  what's  going  on. 
They’re  a better  untapped  resource." 

Obtaining  a $6,000  grant  from  a 
community-based  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, Mid-City  for  Youth,  Tos  and  Hard 
bought  bicycles,  helmets  and  T-shirts 
which  read,  “Increase  the  peace,  so  vio- 
lence will  cease."  Two  afternoons  a 

Teens  lack 
guidance  into 
police  work 

Only  3 percent  of  teenagers 
who  responded  to  a nationwide 
poll  said  they  were  encouraged  by 
high  school  guidance  counselors 
into  pursuing  a career  in  law  en- 
forcement, according  to  an 
Internet-based  company  that  pro- 
vides preparatory  materials  for 
police  entrance  tests. 

The  poll,  conducted  by 
LeamATest.com,  asked  914  teen- 
agers and  young  adults  what  in- 
fluenced them  the  most  to  think 
about  a career  in  law  enforcement 
and  what  concerned  them  most 
about  applying  for  such  a job.  said 
a spokeswoman  for  the  company, 
a division  of  LeamingExpress. 

Eight  percent  of  respondents 
said  they  were  influenced  by  mov- 
ies and  television  programs.  But 
more  than  half  — 5 1 percent  — 
cited  community  organizations, 
such  as  the  Law  Enforcement  Ex- 
plorers program,  as  a primary  in- 
fluence. An  even  larger  propor- 
tion. 60  percent,  said,  however, 
that  their  primary  concern  was 
their  ability  to  pass  a written  po- 
lice entrance  exam. 

Approximately  a third  of  those 
polled  (32  percent)  said  they 
feared  passing  the  physical  agil- 
ity test,  and  another  32  percent 
were  worried  about  the  personal 
interview. 

“We  know  that  guidance  and 
career  counselors  have  the  best 
interest  of  those  they  counsel  at 
heart,"  said  Barry  Lippman,  the 
president  of  LeamATest.  “It  seems 
that  counselors  have  not  had  ad- 
equate access  to  the  kind  of  pro- 
fessional test  preparation  materi- 
als and  resources  these  students 
need.  These  are  kids  who  are  not 
bound  for  a four-year  college." 


week,  they  ride  through  neighborhood 
streets  with  18  teenagers  looking  for 
graffiti  and  areas  where  fights  are  likely 
to  break  out. 

Said  Sesy  Enriquez,  13,  "We  saw 
our  community  and  our  alleys  really 
trashed  up,  and  we  just  started  clean- 
ing.” 

The  Herman  Goldstein  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Problem-Oriented  Polic- 
ing is  presented  to  officers  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies  that  have  effec- 
tively reduced  community  crime  prob- 
lems through  proactive  analysis  of  and 
response  to  long-term  problems.  San 
Diego’s  KIC  and  five  other  finalists  for 
the  award,  which  is  presented  by  the 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  were 
chosen  from  a pool  of  100  submissions 
received  from  agencies  in  the  U.S., 
Canada,  England  and  Australia. 

"This  annual  award  competition  rec- 
ognizes Herman  Goldstein’s  pioneering 
efforts  to  place  problem-solving  at  the 
center  of  progressive  policing,"  said 
Chuck  Wexler,  PERF’s  executive  direc- 
tor. “We  are  honored  to  showcase  those 
police  professionals  who  exemplify  this 
high  standard." 

According  to  Dennis  Berry,  drug 
and  alcohol  prevention  coordinator  of 
the  Mid-City  for  Youth  Substance 
Abuse  Momentum  Team,  teenagers  are 
the  ones  who  most  often  know  which 
liquor  stores  sell  alcohol  to  minors,  and 
where  drug  users  hang  out.  Earlier  this 
year,  KIC  members  deciphered  graffiti 
symbols  for  detectives,  who  are  using 
the  information  to  solve  cases. 

’This  was  not  designed  for  juvenile 
delinquents,  but  for  kids  who  want  to 
succeed,  for  kids  willing  to  get  involved 
and  work  with  us,"  Hard  told  The  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune.  “And  we  help 
them  get  ahead.” 


White  police  officers  and 
firefighters  in  Macon,  Ga.,  have  gone 
to  court  to  try  and  dismantle  a hiring 
quota  imposed  nearly  20  years  ago, 
contending  that  the  quota's  objectives 
have  been  met  and  now  constitute  re- 
verse discrimination. 

In  two  separate  lawsuits,  some  16 
officers  and  60  firefighters  asked  U.S. 
District  Judge  Duross  Fitzpatrick  this 
month  to  dissolve  a consent  decree  and 
affirmative  action  plan  adopted  in  1 98 1 
The  suits  also  seek  an  injunction  pro- 
hibiting the  city’s  two  public  safety 
agencies  from  making  any  promotions 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  litigation. 

“If  you  go  back  and  look  at  the  num- 
bers that  existed  then,  it  would  appear 
that  the  blacks  were  being  discriminated 
against,”  said  the  plaintiffs'  attorney, 
Harlan  S.  Miller,  “Blacks  were  not 
fairly  represented  in  entry-level  ranks 
and  they  were  not  fairly  represented  in 
upper-level  ranks."  he  told  The  Fulton 
County  Daily  Report. 

But  in  the  intervening  years.  Miller 
said,  blacks  have  come  to  make  up  4 1 
percent  of  the  police  department's  376 
employees,  and  36  percent  of  the  su- 
pervisory ranks  of  sergeant  or  above 
In  the  fire  department,  he  said,  blacks 
account  for  40  percent  of  all  personnel 
and  37  percent  of  the  supervisors. 

Under  the  consent  decree,  the  city 


To  be  in  KIC,  the  teens  must  main- 
tain a C average,  attend  class  and  have 
a clean  record,  All  live  in  City  Heights, 
and  many  are  from  single-parent  or  bro- 
ken homes.  While  they  may  seem  a bit 
embarrassed  in  front  of  their  peers,  the 
KIC  members  love  the  bike  team,  Tos 
told  LEN.  “They  really  look  forward 
to  meeting  every  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day and  we  have  mentors  who  come  in 
and  do  team  building,  conflict  resolu- 
tion and  that  kind  of  thing,"  he  said. 

The  program  has  helped  police  re- 
duce graffiti  in  the  area,  but  the  biggest 
benefit  has  been  the  confidence  it  has 
instilled  in  the  teens,  said  Tos.  "One  of 
the  things  we  found  in  our  evaluation 
of  the  kids  is  that  they  had  no  admira- 
tion for  anybody,"  he  said.  “They  have 
that  feeling  of  altruism  and  ownership 
of  their  neighborhood  because  they're 
the  ones  coming  up  with  the  solution 
to  the  problems." 

Tos  said  he  would  like  to  see  the 
community  eventually  take  over  the 
KIC,  All  of  the  program  members,  he 
said,  have  improved  their  grades  from 
the  C level  to  As  and  Bs.  “What  we 


agreed  that  40  percent  of  all  new  po- 
lice and  fire  department  hires  would  be 
African  American,  and  that  the  same 
proportion  of  promotions  would  be 
given  to  black  officers  until  they  made 
up  at  least  31  percent  of  all  ranks  of 
sergeant  or  above.  The  proportion  was 
based  on  Bibb  County's  then  31  per- 
cent black  population. 

The  mandate  is  now  hurting  white 
workers,  argued  Miller.  “The  city  con- 
tinues to  explicitly  take  into  account 


After  an  ill-conceived  operation 
based  on  a ruse  last  year  caused  the 
Albuquerque  Police  Department  to  lose 
credibility  in  the  eyes  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  agency  has  taken  pains  to  make 
sure  it  does  not  happen  again. 

Any  similar  plans  in  the  future  will 
have  to  be  cleared  by  Chief  Jerry  Galvin 
and  the  deputy  chief  involved  in  the  in- 
vestigation, as  well  as  by  the  City  At- 
torney and  the  APD's  legal  adviser.  Pre- 
viously. such  efforts  were  discussed 
only  with  the  district  attorney. 

The  review  was  created  in  response 
to  what  Galvin  has  publicly  apologized 
for  as  a mistake.  In  July  1 999,  the  APD 
fabricated  a SWAT  call  so  it  could 


would  like  to  see  happen  is  get  some 
college  funding  for  these  kids  for  com- 
munity college  and  encourage  them  to 
continue  their  education  — to  show  that 
it  does  pay  off  to  do  good  and  work 
hard,"  Tos  said. 

A variety  of  community-based  ap- 
proaches are  being  implemented  to 
clean  buildings  of  graffiti  that  is  either 
gang-related,  or  just  plain  offensive. 
"Graffiti  ain't  no  joke,"  said  one  resi- 
dent of  Los  Angeles,  where  a team  of 
former  gang  members  is  helping  to 
paint  over  walls  for  a job  training  and 
violence  prevention  agency  called 
Homeboy  Industries,  which  is  con- 
tracted by  the  city  to  remove  graffiti. 

"A  lot  of  young  guys,  carrying  nines 
and  AK’s  are  in  junior  high  and  the  graf- 
fiti really  gets  them  worked  up,"  said 
Robert  Olvera,  a member  of  the 
Homeboy  Graffiti  Removal  Crew. 
‘They  cany  a spray  can  in  one  hand,  a 
gun  in  the  other." 

The  team,  which  includes  three 
other  former  gang  members  and  a 14- 
year-old  who  was  assigned  the  job  as 
community  service  after  being  caught 


race  and  gender  in  making  its  hiring  and 
promotion  decisions  when  there  is  no 
legal  justification  for  doing  so."  he  said. 

City  Councilman  Charles  Dudley, 
the  name  plaintiff  in  the  1976  suit  that 
led  to  the  consent  decree,  believes  the 
quota  is  still  needed.  Dudley,  who  was 
a police  officer  at  that  time,  recalled  that 
two  black  officers  could  not  then  ride 
in  a patrol  car  together,  and  there  were 
constant  racial  slurs  by  white  officers. 

'There  were  probably  about  1 1 or 


evacuate  the  neighborhood  of  a 12- 
year-old  murder  suspect.  Out  of  the 
sight  of  residents,  police  then  planted  a 
court-approved  eavesdropping  device 
in  the  girl’s  home. 

“We  should  have  found  a better  way 
to  get  that  device  into  the  home  with- 
out disrupting  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood,” Galvin  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  Ultimately,  the  bug  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  agency  with  the  type  of  evi- 
dence it  had  hoped  for.  he  added. 

A special  order  issued  by  Galvin  on 
Sept.  21  outlined  the  change  in  proce- 
dure regarding  any  ruse  that  “has  the 
potential  to  adversely  affect  or  disrupt 
the  public"  but  is  still  necessary 


“tagging,"  or  spraying  graffiti,  has  been 
operating  since  July.  They  arc  paid  $9 
an  hour. 

"I  never  thought  that  I was  hurting 
somebody  clse’s  property,"  said  David 
Martinez.  "But  now  I’m  doing  some 
good  and  1 love  it.  It’s  the  first  job  I 
ever  had.  Nobody  would  hire  me  be- 
cause I had  felonies  on  my  record." 

In  Fargo,  N.D.,  meanwhile,  police 
gang  investigators  arc  extolling  the  vir- 
tues of  a 200-pound  machine  that  blasts 
graffiti  off  of  walls  using  an  environ- 
mcntally-safe  solution  of  baking  soda. 
And  in  Wheuton,  Md.,  city  officials 
have  come  up  with  a way  to  improve 
the  landscape  while  protecting  a 250- 
foot  wall  from  graffiti  — shrubbery 

More  than  60  trees  and  shrubs  have 
been  planted  along  the  wall  at  the  rear 
of  a local  car  dealership.  The  project  is 
Phase  I of  u program  called  Graffiti 
Abatement  Purtners  (GRAB).  Since  last 
spring,  the  public-private  partnership 
has  cleaned  up  over  20,000  square  feet 
of  graffiti  in  public  places  around  Mont- 
gomery County,  according  to  the 
group’s  president.  Bev  Dcnbo. 


Too  much  of  a good  thing?  Georgia  lawsuit  says 
1981  hiring  quota  is  now  reverse  discrimination 


A ruse  by  any  other  name:  Albuquerque  PD 
seeks  to  avoid  repeat  of  wiretap  subterfuge 


12  black  officers  on  a force  of  about 
150,  with  the  highest  one  being  a ser- 
geant." he  told  The  Daily  Report. 

More  than  just  disagreeing  with  ef- 
forts to  dissolve  the  consent  decree, 
Dudley  maintains  that  the  city  needs  to 
hire  a full-time  compliance  officer  to 
ensure  the  agreement  is  being  met.  Hir- 
ing and  promotion  goals  for  women  are 
still  not  being  reached,  he  said. 

"We  have  made  some  progress  but 
there  is  still  a ways  to  go,"  said  Dudley 


In  hindsight,  Galvin  told  LEN.  the 
department  should  have  waited  for  the 
suspect  and  her  mother  to  leave  the 
house.  "We  couldn't  find  any  time  when 
they  weren’t  here,"  Galvin  said  ruefully. 
“We  should  have  waited  longer  and 
eventually,  that  would  have  happened." 

Jade  Gonzales  was  charged  with 
murdering  her  father.  Sam  Gonzales  on 
June  14. 1999.  Police  say  Gonzales  was 
in  bed  when  he  died  of  a gunshot  wound 
to  the  head.  Children’s  Court  Judge 
Tommy  Jewell  dismissed  the  murder 
case,  criticizing  police  for  violating 
Gonzales's  rights  and  using  question- 
able tactics.  The  decision  has  been  ap- 
pealed by  the  district  attorney. 
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Random  thoughts  on  the  KC  patrol  study 


By  Raymond  P.  Manus 

Policing  in  the  United  Stales  has  been  ham- 
pered for  the  past  25  years  by  the  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  Kansas  City  Preventive  Patrol  Study. 
The  oversimplified  sound  bite  “random  patrol 
bnngs  random  results"  has  inhibited  meaningful 
analysis  of  police  performance.  Critics  of  the  po- 
lice. including  political  powcrs-that-bc.  can  point 
to  the  1973  study  in  opposing  or  diverting  fund- 
ing for  patrol  services  in  favor  of  seemingly  prom- 
ising new  programs.  Too  many  police  initiatives 
have  sturted  from  the  flawed  premise  that  tradi- 
tional policing  must  be  rejected,  reorganized  and/ 
or  reinvented,  These  new  programs  receive  a great 
deal  of  attention  as  they  slarl  up.  but  gradually 
the  programs  fade  as  the  need  for  traditional  po- 
lice service  reappears. 

Studies  of  police  practices  over  the  past  100 
years  can  be  grouped  into  three  broad  categories. 
The  first,  and  perhaps  the  oldest,  may  be  called 
operational  research,  a scientific  approach  to  the 
management  of  work  to  maximize  productivity. 
The  internal  analysis  of  performance  typically 
focuses  on  division  of  labor,  spun  of  control,  fixed 
responsibility,  commensurate  authority  and  ac- 
countability. A second  type  of  police  analysis  is 
driven  by  reform,  as  individuals  outside  the  po- 
lice agency  observe  abuse  of  police  authonty  and 
set  ubout  to  correct  misconduct.  These  studies  are 
normally  short-lived  and  narrowly  focused.  Re- 
sults can  often  be  predicted  as  soon  as  the  investi- 
gative panel's  membership  has  been  identified. 
The  third  and  most  recent  is  the  academic  study, 
wherein  individuals  outside  the  police  agency 
examine  police  performance,  with  no  particular 
agenda  or  responsibility  for  the  results  produced. 

Each  of  these  types  of  study  has  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Internal  auditors  have  full  access  to 
relevant  data  and  understand  the  complexities  of 
police  work,  but  they  arc  not  inclined  to  share 

(Raymond  P.  Manas  retired  as  a lieutenant 
from  the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  where 
he  last  ser\'ed  with  the  Office  of  Management 
Analysis  and  Planning.) 

Jarret: 


negative  results  with  the  public.  Investigative  com- 
missions have  the  legal  authority  to  compel  the 
production  of  records,  evidence  and  testimony,  but 
are  less  than  likely  to  get  full  cooperation  from 
the  members  of  the  agency  under  scrutiny.  The 
academic  community  has  the  statistical  tools  to 
evaluate  the  public's  perception  of  police  and  the 
police  attitude  toward  the  public,  but  typically  has 
limited  access  to  internal  records. 

In  common,  all  studies  require  a dedicated  ef- 
fort to  understand  the  relevant  practices  and  pro- 
duce meaningful  results,  thus  funding  is  an  im- 
portant component  in  the  process.  The  funding  for 
internal  analysis  is  contained  within  the  local  po- 
lice budget,  in  competition  with  other  operational 


testing,  which  were  widely  accepted  as  proof  that 
patrol  was  irrelevant.  Operations  research  did  not 
have  the  resources  to  refute  the  findings. 

It  was  never  the  intent  of  the  academic  com- 
munity to  diminish  the  value  of  patrol,  and  the 
authors  of  the  Kansas  City  study  cautioned  its 
readers  not  to  draw  any  such  conclusion.  The  study 
simply  challenged  some  basically  held  beliefs, 
noting  "In  its  ultimate  design  the  project  would 
be  a rigorous  and  systematic  attempt  to  test  the 
outcomes  of  different  patrol  strategies  and  ulti- 
mately could  lead  to  cost-benefit  analysis  of  vari- 
ous strategies  to  determine  the  most  effective 
methods  of  undertaking  patrol. . .."  It  then  contin- 
ued. "(T]he  effectiveness  of  routine  preventive 


For  25  years,  the  misinterpreted  Kansas  City 
preventive  patrol  study  has  been  reduced 
to  one  regrettable  sound  bite. 


needs.  Reform  commissions  will  have  dedicated 
funding  provided  by  the  enabling  body.  The  aca- 
demic community  receives  grants  from  founda- 
tions and  government  entities.  Prior  to  the  federal 
funding  for  law  enforcement  research,  the  aca- 
demic community  took  little  interest  in  police  prac- 
tices and  was  more  inclined  to  study  social  sci- 
ence. deviant  behavior  or  criminology.  Behavioral 
scientists  brought  sampling  techniques,  principles 
of  testing  hypotheses,  probability  theory  and  in- 
ferential testing  to  evaluate  organizations  that  col- 
lected an  abundance  of  data  on  crimes  reported, 
arrest  activity  and  assorted  records  required  by  a 
quasi-military  command  structure. 

The  Kansas  City  study  signaled  a shift  from 
the  internal  analysis  unit  to  the  academic  study. 
The  conclusion  that  doubling  or  tripling  the  num- 
ber of  putrol  units  had  no  significant  impact  on 
the  level  of  crime  or  citizens’  perception  of  crime 
placed  the  internal  operational  research  units  on 
die  defensive.  The  academic  study  produced  mas- 
sive amounts  of  statistics,  surveys  and  significance 


patrol  was  not  self-evident  . .." 

The  problem  faced  by  Kansas  City  in  1971  was 
how  to  deploy  a 30-pcrcent  increase  in  patrol  of- 
ficers. The  Kansas  City  Police  Department  wanted 
to  find  out  if  it  would  be  better  to  deploy  the  350 
new  officers  to  traditional  patrol  duties  or  to  spe- 
cialized units  that  could  address  specific  priori- 
ties. By  March  1972.  the  KCPD  and  the  Police 
Foundation  had  completed  the  basic  outline  of  the 
preventive  patrol  experiment,  in  which  there 
would  be  areas  with  normal  patrol,  no  patrol  and 
double  the  number  of  patrol  units.  The  project 
began  on  July  19.  1972,  but  was  suspended  in  mid- 
August  due  to  a shortage  of  manpower  in  the  de- 
sign area.  Manpower  was  added  and  the  experi- 
ment resumed  on  Oct.  1.  1972.  and  continued 
through  Sept.  30.  1973, 

The  experimental  area  encompassed  only  15 
beats  of  the  city's  total  of  69  — 22  percent  of  the 
beats.  29  percent  of  the  population,  and  just  10 
percent  of  the  area  covered  by  the  KCPD.  The 
study  examined  only  a part  of  the  total  police  ser- 


Flee  collars  & the  police 


By  Joseph  G.  Jarret 

Historically,  criminologists  have  quickly  sepa- 
rated into  two  polarized  factions  anytime  the  is- 
sue of  suspect  flight  hit  the  agenda.  In  one  camp 
you  would  find  those  who  abide  by  the  axiom  that 
"the  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursuelh."  On  the 
other  end  of  the  continuum,  an  equally  fervent 
group  will  assert  that  the  "righteous  are  as  bold  as 
a lion  When  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court 
was  asked  to  established  a “bright-line  rule"  to 
establish  once  and  for  all  how  law  enforcement 
may  respond  to  the  fleeing  suspect,  they  found 
the  vehicle  from  which  to  rule,  in  the  case  of  Illi- 
nois v.  Wardlow,  decided  on  Jan.  12  of  this  year. 

In  a nutshell.  Wardlow  fled  upon  seeing  po- 
lice officers  patrolling  an  area  known  for  heavy 
narcotics  trafficking  and  other  illicit  activities.  Two 
officers  gave  chase,  overtook  Wardlow  and  pat- 
ted him  down  for  weapons.  The  officers  found 
Wardlow  to  be  in  possession  of  a .38-caliber  hand- 
gun and  subsequently  arrested  him  Much  to  the 
chagrin  of  many  civil  libertarians  and  constitu- 
tional scholars.  Chief  Justice  William  Rchnquist. 
who  delivered  the  majority  opinion,  found  that 
the  stop  did  not  violate  the  Fourth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  This  after  the  Illinois  Appellate 
Court  reversed  a trial  court  mling  that  served  to 
deny  Wardlow \ motion  to  suppress,  a decision 
that  was  upheld  by  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 

Chief  Justice  Rehnquist  offered  several  rea- 
sons for  reversing  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
Specifically,  the  Chief  Justice  determined  that  it 


The  Supreme  Court’s  Wardlow  ruling  warns 
suspects:  You  can  hide,  but  you’d  better  not 
run. 


was  Warlow's  “unprovoked  flight"  that  aroused 
the  officers'  suspicions,  not  Wardlow’s  mere  pres- 
ence in  a high-enme  area.  He  further  opined  that 
fiighl  constitutes  more  than  a mere  refusal  to  co- 
operate, but  rather  flight,  by  its  very  nature,  is 
anything  but  "going  ubout  one's  business."  Finally, 
he  asserted  that  “headlong  flight  — where  it  oc- 
curs — is  the  consummate  act  of  evusion.  it  is  not 
necessarily  indicative  of  wrongdoing,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly suggestive  of  such." 

Justice  John  Paul  Stevens,  in  his  dissenting 
opinion,  asserted:  "It  is  a matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  men  who  are  entirely  innocent  do 
sometimes  fly  from  the  scene  of  a crime  through 
fear  of  being  apprehended  as  guilty  parties,  or  from 
an  unwillingness  to  appear  as  witnesses."  He  fur- 
ther observed  that  there  exist  citizens  who.  regard- 
less of  justification,  fear  that  a confrontation  with 
law  enforcement  can  itself  prove  dangerous,  "apart 
from  any  criminal  activity  associated  with  the 
officer  s sudden  presence."  For  such  people,  the 
Justice  concluded,  “unprovoked  flight  is  neither 
aberrant  nor  abnormal," 

Clearly,  the  ruling  in  Wardlow  is  being  put  to 


the  test  as  of  this  writing.  Some  argue  that  a plain 
reading  of  the  opinion  will  serve  to  tip  the  scales 
in  favor  of  the  prosecution.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
if  our  courts  will  be  inundated  with  a flurry  of 
arrests  for  resisting  arrest,  etc.,  as  well  as  civil 
suits  for  false  arrest  and  related  causes  of  action, 
compliments  of  Wardlow.  Many  experienced  law 
enforcement  officers  will  tell  you  that  many  a case 
for  unluwful  possession  of  firearms,  controlled 
substances  and  other  contraband  has  been  lost  due 
to  the  state  of  the  law  prior  to  Wardlow.  Defense 
attorneys,  as  well  as  the  ACLU.  have  voiced  their 
concerns  that  Wardlow  will  inevitably  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  minority  residents  in  poor,  of- 
ten high-crime  neighborhoods. 

Docs  flight,  in  and  of  itself,  give  rise  to  a well- 
founded  suspicion  of  criminal  activity?  I guess  it 
all  depends  on  whether  you  believe  "the  wicked 
flee  when  no  man  pursueth"  or  that  "the  righteous 
are  as  bold  as  a lion." 

(Joseph  G.  Jarret.  Esq.,  is  an  attorney  based 
in  Winter  Haven.  Fla.  A former  prosecutor.  Jarret 
is  also  a certified  mediator  and  arbitrator.) 


vices  and  yet  there  was  a shortage  of  manpower 
in  the  experimental  area  despite  the  recent  growth 
in  the  department.  The  report  describes  a need  for 
72  officers  in  the  experimental  area,  and  an  aver- 
age of  68  officers  actually  appeared  each  day  dur- 
ing the  project.  The  study  focused  only  on  the 
preventive  patrol  function,  and  all  other  services 
provided  to  these  services  were  not  affected.  The 
researchers  took  steps  to  insure  that  the  conditions 
of  the  experiment  would  not  be  made  public,  con- 
cerned that  it  could  alert  criminals  to  beats  that 
had  no  coverage. 

"Police  patrol  strategies.”  the  report  slated, 
“have  always  been  based  on  two  unproven  but 
widely  accepted  hypotheses:  first,  that  visible 
police  presence  prevents  crime  by  deterring  po- 
tential offenders;  second,  that  the  public's  fear  of 
crime  is  diminished  by  such  police  presence.  Thus, 
routine  preventive  patrol  was  thought  both  to  pre- 
vent crime  and  reassure  the  public."  The  KCPD 
joined  with  the  academic  community  to  shed  light 
on  unproven  assumptions  concerning  visible  pa- 
trol. but  the  study  paid  no  attention  to  visible  pa- 
trol. The  researchers  chose  an  artificially  defined 
surrogate  indicator,  "routine  preventive  patrol." 
and  then  measured  reported  and  unreported  crime, 
arrest  activity,  security  measures  and  response 
times.  In  all  three  beats,  the  police  continued  to 
respond  promptly  to  citizen  calls  for  service.  Thus, 
it  should  have  come  as  no  surprise  when  there 
was  no  significant  difference  in  the  public's  per- 
ception of  police.  When  the  data  were  finally  com- 
piled. tabulated  and  published,  those  who  had  no 
time  to  actually  peruse  the  document  understood 
only  that  "random  patrol  brings  random  results.” 
The  conditions  of  patrol  in  the  Kansas  City 
study  were  anything  but  random.  Every  beat,  re- 
active, proactive  and  control,  had  clearly  described 
instructions  on  what  the  officers  would  do  with 
their  uncommitted  time.  Each  of  the  reactive  beats 
shared  a common  boundary  with  a proactive  beat, 
virtually  guaranteeing  available  resources  to  re- 
spond promptly  to  citizen  calls  for  service.  The 
police  administration  provided  orders,  directions 
and  supervision  to  insure  that  the  conditions  of 
the  study  were  maintained.  The  researchers  were 
satisfied  that  the  officers  complied  with  these  in- 
structions. The  study,  which  was  carefully  crafted, 
deliberately  designed  and  meticulously  maintained 
to  provide  a prompt  response  to  a citizen’s  call 
for  assistance,  produced  a single  sound  bite  that 
is  conveniently  used  to  diminish  the  value  of  re- 
sponding to  citizen  requests  for  service,  as  identi- 
fied in  the  computer-aided  dispatch  process. 

That  study  was  published  25  years  ago  and  has 
become  the  mainstay  of  conventional  wisdom 
about  police  activity.  One  hundred-plus  years  of 
police  experience  in  providing  local  service,  re- 
sponding to  citizens'  needs  and  limiting  abuse  of 
authority  have  been  relegated  to  the  shadow  of 
that  sound  bite.  The  works  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
August  Vollmer,  O.W.  Wilson  and  others  in  the 
field  of  police  administration  get  lumped  together 
as  "traditional  policing"  and  readily  dismissed  as 
reactive  policing.  Nobody  comes  to  the  defense 
of  reactive  police. 

Reactive  policing  was  an  experimental  condi- 
tion — never  the  deliberate  design  of  a police 
executive.  The  proactive  component  of  the  study 
included  all  of  the  practices  that  today’s  adminis- 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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Caught  in  a gender-bender? 


Yet  another  angle  on  the  community-policing  issue 


Gender  and  Community  Policing:  Walking  the  Talk. 

By  Susan  L.  Miller 

Boston:  Northeastern  University  Press  (The  Northeastern  Series  on  Gender,  Crime  and 
Law),  1999. 

255  pp. 


By  Dorothy  M.  Schulz 

Were  you  convinced  that  community  polic- 
ing had  been  analyzed  from  every  possible 
angle?  Think  again. 

Susan  L.  Miller’s  gender-based  study  raises 
many  important  questions.  Gender-based  view  ? 
How  did  we  get  to  this,  some  are  asking.  Since 
the  late  1960s,  women  police  officers,  their  few 
feminist  allies,  and  female  criminologists  agreed 
that  a neutral  assessment  of  skills  required  for 
patrol  showed  that  women  were  equal  to  the 
task.  Recently,  the  latter  two  groups  have  as- 
serted that  the  move  from  crime-fighting  to 
community  partnerships  makes  women  not  only 
equal  but  superior  to  male  colleagues  in  meet- 
ing 21st  century  policing  demands. 

The  transformation  stems  from  a belief  that 
the  hallmarks  of  community  policing  (crime 
prevention  and  interaction  among  the  commu- 
nity and  criminal  justice  and  social  service  agen- 
cies) are  identical  to  activities  of  policewomen 
from  their  inception  in  1910  until  their  integra- 
tion into  patrol.  Organizational  changes  such 
as  flexibility,  decentralization  and  decreased 
reliance  on  force  and  the  military  model  are  said 
by  feminist  scholars  to  parallel  ideas  about 
“gendered  aclion”and  “doing  gender.”  Al- 
though Miller's  analysis  ignores  the  controlling 
activities  of  early  policewomen,  she  presents  a 
novel  interpretation  of  the  intersection  of  gen- 
der with  community  policing. 

“Gender  and  Community  Policing"  is  based 
on  questionnaires,  interviews  and  walk-  and 
ride-alongs  in  a Midwestern  department.  Most 
of  the  interviews  are  with  current  or  former 
Neighborhood  Police  Officers  (NPOs),  al- 
though a few  “rapid  response"  officers  are  in- 


terviewed. Chapters  1 and  2 introduce  the  agency 
and  the  NPOs.  Chapter  2,  entitled  "A  Day  In  the 
Life  of  an  NPO"  is  a rich  but  discouraging  look  at 
what  NPOs  do.  Their  activities  are  not  only  im- 
possible to  quantify,  but  difficult  even  to  assign 
intangible  value  to.  There  are  differences  between 
the  male  and  female  NPOs.  The  women  are  more 
involved  with  traditional  social  work  concerns  and 
with  attending  meetings.  The  men  focus  on  know- 
ing the  community  (particularly  the  large  num- 
bers of  single  women),  hanging  around  with  the 
security  officers  at  the  housing  complexes,  and 
setting  up  sporting  activities  for  youths  (mostly 
boys).  The  women  seem  to  take  the  job  more  se- 
riously. They  are  younger  than  the  men,  more 
engaged  with  the  communities,  and  seem  to  spend 
less  time  waiting  for  citizen  requests  for  their  pres- 
ence than  the  men  do. 

If  the  women  are  overcompensating  for  their 
minority  status,  it  is  unfortunate,  for  they  make 
up  40  percent  of  current  NPOs  and  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  subject  agency’s  sworn  staff.  De- 
spite Miller’s  attempts  to  maintain  the  confidenti- 
ality of  her  research  site,  the  telltales  point  to 
Madison,  Wis.,  with  its  chief’s  decade-long  ad- 
vocacy of  community  policing  and  its  large  per- 
centage of  women  (one  of  the  highest  in  the  na- 
tion). The  inadvertent  mention  of  Dane  County 
dispels  any  doubts. 

While  the  research  site  isn't  always  important, 
it  is  here,  because  of  Madison’s  close  identifica- 
tion with  community  policing.  Despite  this.  Miller 
indicates  that  community  policing  is  mistrusted 
and  misunderstood  by  many  officers  (not  only  the 
men).  Why  does  the  department  continue  to  rely 
on  a split-force  of  NPOs  and  rapid  response  offic- 
ers? Why  are  NPOs  still  marginalized  despite  the 
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success  of  male  NPOs  in  achieving  promotion? 
Why  haven't  female  NPOs  been  equally  success- 
ful in  using  the  position  as  a route  to  higher  rank? 

Other  questions  include:  Should  cops  pick  the 
neighborhoods  in  which  they  want  to  work? 
Should  neighborhoods  select  the  cops  they'd  like 
to  see  on  local  beats?  What  if  the  cops'  and  neigh- 
borhoods' desires  clash?  What  questions  docs  this 
raise  for  recruitment,  hiring,  training  and  assign- 
ment?  If  one  size  doesn’t  fit  all.  will  we  someday 
advertise  for  Asian  male  heterosexuals  interested 
in  working  with  the  Hmong  community  or  for  ath- 
letic (but  heterosexual)  females  who  want  to  set 
up  team  activities  similar  to  those  the  male  offic- 
ers seem  to  favor? 

Miller  presents  a number  of  policy  implica- 
tions, including  that  the  NPOs  are  without  any 
meaningful  operating  guidelines,  and  that  no  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  institutionalize  an  evalu- 
ation as  to  what  constitutes  a good  or  poor  job  by 


an  NPO.  If  un  agency  with  re fo mi- minded  lead- 
ership, responsible  for  a community  that  is  home 
to  a mujor  university  and  is  the  capital  of  a his- 
torically progressive  state,  has  been  unable  to 
integrate  community  policing  into  its  ethos,  the 
philosophy’s  future  in  the  streets  is  not  as  rosy 
as  in  police  textbooks. 

Many  of  these  questions  arc  lost  in  the  too- 
exclusive  emphasis  on  gender.  By  relying  so 
heavily  on  the  view  that  the  traits  women  arc 
believed  to  bring  to  patrol  (cooperation,  com- 
passion, verbal  skills  and  a minimum  of  macho 
swagger)  make  them  naturul  candidates  for 
community  policing  — and  that  this  is  why  it 
remains  unpopular  with  street  cops  — Miller 
misses  the  chance  to  answer  her  questions  from 
a broader  perspective 

The  emphasis  on  gender  is  reinforced  by 
officers  being  identified  not  only  by  name,  but 
by  sex,  race  and  sexual  orientution  (the  luttcr 
particularly  for  women),  resulting  in  "Pam, 
white  lesbian,  former  NPO"  or  “Evan,  white 
man.  current  NPO."  At  a time  when  police  are 
under  pressure  to  desist  in  racial  profiling  and 
to  purge  themselves  of  the  stereotyping  that 
leads  to  such  behavior,  I am  uncomfortable  with 
officers  being  identified  by  sex,  race  and  sexuul 
orientation  and  wonder  what  the  reaction  would 
be  if  a male  writer  did  this. 

Why  the  concern?  Becuuse  advocacy  of  dif- 
ference is  risky  business.  As  Miller  notes,  po- 
licewomen did  not  prosper  during  self-segre- 
gation based  on  a philosophy  of  difference. 
Thus,  those  who  haven't  “walked  the  talk" 
might  consider  whether  difference,  real  or  imag 
ined,  will  undercut  women’s  hard-fought  battles 
for  equal  opportunity  in  all  areas  of  police  work. 


I Dorothy  Moses  Schulz,  Pli.D.,  is  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  police  science  and  criminal 
justice  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
(CUNY).  A former  captain  with  the  Metro  North 
Railroad  Police  Department,  she  is  the  author 
of  "From  Social  Worker  to  Crimefighter: 
Women  in  United  States  Municipal  Policing  " 
(Praeger,  1995)./ 
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By  Chet  Epperson 

Every  day  in  the  United  States,  lo- 
cal government  leaders  are  confronted 
with  one  of  the  most  important  deci- 
sions their  municipality  can  face:  the 
selection  of  a police  chief.  This  deci- 
sion will  have  a decided  impact,  either 
positive  or  negative,  on  the  tenure  of  a 
mayor,  city  manager,  city  council  and 
the  life  of  the  entire  community.  But 
how  does  a locality  select  a police 
chief?  What  sort  of  search  process 
should  be  utilized0  How  is  a compen- 
sation package  drawn  up,  or  a contract 
negotiation  conducted? 

These  areas  and  more  are  covered 
in  "Selecting  A Police  Chief:  A Hand- 
book For  Local  Government."  This  is 
a must  read  for  government  leaders  re- 
sponsible for  selecting  a police  chief, 
as  well  for  police  executives  seeking 
to  move  up  to  the  lop  spot. 

The  book  is  laid  out  in  sections  that 


allow  each  of  the  various  contributors 
to  offer  his  or  her  individual  expertise. 
The  contributors  are  former  and  current 
city  managers,  police  chiefs  and  crimi- 
nal justice  professionals,  who  bring  a 
wealth  of  experience  to  this  book  by 
having  been  part  of  the  process  of  hir- 
ing a police  chief.  Each  chapter  is  well 
done,  providing  a clear  and  informa- 
tive analysis  of  important  issues. 

The  opening  chapter.  The  Local 
Government  Manager’s  Perspective, 
stresses  the  importance  of  selecting  a 
police  chief  by  stating  unequivocally 
that  no  other  department  presents  the 
manager  with  such  an  opportunity  to 
influence  the  perception  of  the  local 
government  by  the  news  media  and  the 
community.  The  selection  of  a police 
chief  will  either  enhance  or  limit  the 
tenure  of  a city  manager.  This  section 
explores  such  areas  as  internal  promo- 
tion vs.  outside  recruitment,  relations 


with  the  news  media,  community  ex- 
pectations. applicant  reviews  and  inter- 
views, background  checks  and  the  for- 
mal announcement  of  a new  chief. 

The  writer  of  this  chapter  has  con- 
ducted both  open  and  closed  (inside 
only)  applicant  processes  and  found 
more  applicants  with  the  closed  pro- 
cess. In  an  open  process,  some  states 
have  enacted  laws  stipulating  that  ap- 
plications and  r£sum6s  would  be  sub- 
ject to  public  disclosure.  Because  of 
such  laws,  the  writer  has  found,  there 
are  higher  quality  candidates  applying 
under  a closed  system. 

The  "Police  Chief’s  Perspective" 
chapter  is  prepared  nicely  by  two  po- 
lice chiefs,  who  stress  the  importance 
of  finding  out  as  much  as  possible  about 
a city  and  a department  before  decid- 
ing to  apply.  Knowing  early  on  whether 
the  potential  employer  is  seeking  a 
change-agent  leader  or  a status  quo 
maintenance  manager  will  better  pre- 
pare an  applicant.  The  decision  of 
whether  to  apply  for  a particular  job  can 
be  helped  by  finding  out  what  happened 
to  the  last  chief,  what  kind  of  reputa- 
tion the  department  has,  pending  and 
past  litigation,  and  the  quality  of  man- 
agers within  the  department. 


Another  fine  chapter  is  "From  Both 
Sides,"  by  a contributor  who  is  a former 
city  manager  and  police  chief.  Some 
department  members  wishing  to  apply 
for  outside  police  chief  positions  may 
hesitate  to  do  so  out  of  fear  of  disloy- 
alty. The  contributor  finds,  however, 
that  if  an  "organizational  environment 
is  created  that  recognizes  job  mobility 
as  a normal  part  of  work  life  in  today's 
world,  a local  government  manager  can 
be  in  a much  better  position  to  avoid 
being  surprised  by  the  departure  of  key 
personnel." 

The  writer  also  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  being  informed  about  cutting- 
edge  policy  issues.  Candidates  should 
have  experience  that  includes  partici- 
pation in  conferences,  seminars  and 
being  published.  A strong  candidate 
will  show  a “balance  between  commit- 
ment to  continuous  community  im- 
provement and  to  using  professional 
involvement  as  a means  of  learning  and 
sharing  ideas." 

The  section  on  employment  con- 
tracts looks  at  such  areas  as  contract 
expectations,  longevity,  and  autonomy 
and  authority.  A detailed  sample  em- 
ployment agreement  for  police  chiefs 
is  provided.  Another  section  is  devoted 


to  assisting  the  governing  agency  with 
a police  chief  selection  process,  includ- 
ing how  to  choose  a search  process,  use 
of  executive  search  firms,  and  sample 
selection-process  time  lines. 

“Selecting  A Police  Chief’  is  a must 
read  for  those  involved  in  the  process 
of  selecting  a police  chief,  and  an  eye- 
opener  for  police  chief  applicants.  Lo- 
cal government  leaders  can  use  it  as  a 
guide  to  best  practices  and  avoiding 
common  mistakes  in  the  selection  of  a 
chief,  while  would-be  applicants  can 
view  the  selection  process  from  a dif- 
ferent angle  that  should  leave  them  bel- 
ter prepared  for  ascending  to  the  top  of 
an  agency.  All  of  the  book’s  contribu- 
tors have  done  a fine  job  of  presenting 
the  material  in  an  organized,  scholarly 
fashion.  Hats  off  to  the  ICMA  and 
PERF  for  a solid  publication  that  should 
prove  its  value  time  and  time  again. 


(Chet  Epperson  is  the  Patrol 
Administrative  Sergeant  with  the  Rock- 
ford, III.,  Police  Department.  A 19-year 
veteran  of  policing,  Epperson  has  B.S. 
and  MBA.  degrees  from  Rockford  Col- 
lege. You  can  reach  him  at  work:  (815) 
987-5876  or  e-mail:  cepp@ 

gateway.net.) 
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trators  may  employ  to  address  the  pre- 
cursors of  crime  using  the  “Broken 
Windows"  concept.  All  of  today's  com- 
munity policing  strategies  could  be 
found  not  in  the  reactive,  but  in  the  con- 
trol group.  The  experimental  design 
required  one  group  to  perform  tradi- 
tional police  services  without  any 
changes  (control),  one  group  would  get 
extra  services  (proactive)  and  one  group 
would  receive  minimal  services  (reac- 
tive). The  study  employed  sophisticated 
statistical  testing  to  measure  any  dif- 
ferences noted  among  the  groups  that 
could  be  attributed  to  the  type  of  patrol 
performed,  The  researchers  were  un- 
able to  statistically  declare  one  group 
better  or  worse  than  another 

Back  in  1973,  while  the  Police 
Foundation  was  still  collecting  data 
concerning  artificial  patrol  practices, 
real  police  departments  across  the  coun- 
try were  adapting  to  a number  of  sig- 
nificant changes  in  society.  The  1960s 
had  been  a turbulent  period,  punctuated 
with  assassinations,  advancement  of 
civil  rights,  rejection  of  an  unpopular 
war,  peaceful  protests  and  more  than  a 
few  violent  confrontations  between  the 
public  and  police.  Studies  into  the 
causes  of  violence,  and  the  challenge 


of  crime  in  a free  society,  identified 
many  police  practices  that  needed  to  be 
changed.  The  police  were  making 
changes  with  the  help  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  concerning  the  rights  of  the 
accused,  local  civilian  review  boards, 
and  a population  that  had  learned  to 
question  authority.  With  the  assistance 
of  federal  funding,  police  agencies  were 
reluctantly  becoming  more  open  and 
accountable  to  the  public.  Neighbor- 
hood police  teams,  foot  patrol  and  citi- 
zen advisory  groups  were  working  to 
maintain  public  order  while  respecting 
individual  rights. 

When  the  federal  funding  dried  up 
in  the  1970s,  police  forces  were  cut 
back  and  many  noncssential  services 
suffered.  New  technologies,  such  as  the 
emergency  911  telephone  system  with 
computer-aided  dispatch,  had  promised 
to  link  the  citizen  in  need  with  the  of- 
ficer in  the  field  who  would  provide  a 
timely  relief,  and  the  public  expected 
this  service  to  continue.  Police  agen- 
cies were  hard-pressed  to  handle  an  in- 
creasing workload  with  dwindling  re- 
sources, and  operational  research  units 
were  gradually  eliminated  or  trans- 
formed into  grant-writers  seeking  spe- 
cial funding  and  apologists  defending 
police  practices.  The  academic  commu- 


nity was  more  than  ready  to  take  up  the 
quest  for  grant  funding  while  the  po- 
lice were  occupied  responding  to  the 
increased  demand  for  services. 

The  delivery  of  police  services  is  an 
expensive  undertaking,  and  the  most 
basic  service  is  to  respond  to  a citizen 
in  crisis,  When  a new  police  strategy 
diminishes  the  importance  of  crisis  in- 
tervention. a clearly  reactive  role,  it  in- 
vites problems.  Granted,  crisis  interven- 
tion is  but  a small  part  of  an  officer’s 
time  each  day,  but  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  officers  dedicated  to  the  func- 
tion contributes  to  a greater  response 


time  and  risks  increased  injury  to  the 
public.  Statistical  studies  and  analysis 
may  tell  the  police  administrator  that 
response  times  are  not  important,  but 
attendance  at  a typical  community 
meeting  sends  a different  message  to 
the  police  practitioner. 

In  most  endeavors,  there  are  three 
obstacles  to  quality  performance:  lack 
of  skills,  lack  of  tools,  and  lack  of 
“wanna."  or  the  desire  to  improve,  Po- 
lice practitioners  have  developed  the 
necessary  skills  and  continue  to  acquire 
the  latest  tools,  and  thus  they  are  in  the 
best  position  to  improve  police  perfor- 


mance. But  the  practitioner  who  advo- 
cates for  basic  patrol  is  unwelcome  at 
strategy  sessions,  ignored  at  allocation 
meetings,  and  encouraged  to  be  silent 
when  politicians  propose  a new  vision 
for  policing,  along  with  new  funding 
to  support  it.  Questioning  the  “random 
patrol"  paradigm  places  the  practitio- 
ner on  a par  with  Don  Quixote  and  di- 
minishes the  desire  to  resist  the  over- 
whelming pressure  to  go  along.  "Ran- 
dom results,"  like  windmills,  have 
beaten  back  many  a knight-errant’s 
quest  to  see  things  not  as  they  are,  but 
as  they  could  be. 


What  hiring  problem?  NYSP 
overcomes  recruiting  dilemma 
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female  applicants.  McMahon  said  they 
are  now  targeting  locations  they  had  not 
tried  before,  such  as  women’s  5k  and 
10k  road  races,  health  clubs  and  sport 
teams.  The  agency  has  reached  out  to 
religious  and  community  leaders  in  the 
black  community  and  to  women's  or- 
ganizations. Currently,  it  is  a attracting 
an  applicant  pool  made  up  of  34  per- 
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cent  women  and  minorities,  he  said. 

"What  we’re  finding  is  a tremen- 
dous response  of  people  wanting  to  help 
us,”  said  McMahon.  "We  think  we’re 
covering  as  many  bases  as  we  can." 

The  NYSP,  like  many  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  has  also  found  that 
it  can  lose  people  on  the  road  from  the 
entrance  exam  to  the  academy.  In  re- 
sponse, the  NYSP  set  up  a computer 
bank  and  a telephone  bank,  calling  ap- 
plicants who  had  passed  the  entrance 
requirements  to  make  sure  they  were 
coming  in  for  the  processing  and  would 
accept  an  offer  of  a job.  The  agency  also 
went  over  a list  of  people  who  had  not 
come  in  and  tried  to  find  out  why.  The 
two  main  reasons  were  economy-based, 
said  McMahon.  They  were  either  re- 
luctant to  leave  their  present  job,  or  had 
recently  been  promoted. 

But  making  personal  contact 
through  phone  calls,  he  said,  encour- 
aged some  others  to  continue  the  pro- 
cess. 

"We  have  found  out  it  is  a very  im- 
portant part,"  McMahon  told  LEN.  “We 
are  going  to  do  that  now  with  the  people 
who  have  applied  to  take  the  test  in 
March  and  April.  Our  recruiters  will 
continue  to  make  contact  with  those 
applicants  to  make  sure  they  come  in 
to  take  the  written  test." 

To  make  it  easier  for  applicants,  the 
NYSP  has  posted  a recruitment  section 
on  its  Web  site  where  it  gives  tutorials 
and  instructions  on  test-taking.  Some 
85  percent  of  its  applications,  said 
McMahon,  are  coming  in  electronically. 

Among  its  most  successful  strate- 


gies, however,  has  been  enlisting  the 
entire  department  as  recruiters.  “I’ve 
reached  out  to  everyone  saying  that  re- 
cruitment is  everyone's  job."  McMahon 
said.  “Diversity,  women  and  minorities, 
are  very  important  to  law  enforcement 
and  state  police  especially.  We’re  look- 
ing for  everyone’s  help." 

About  every  10  days,  McMahon  and 
his  recruitment  staff  hold  a conference 
call  with  each  troop  commander  to  dis- 
cuss new  strategies.  In  one  of  these  ses- 
sions. they  learned  that  a commander 
had  gotten  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  put  up  a variable  message  sign 
in  front  of  troop  headquarters  when  a 
test  was  being  given,  which  helped  to 
attract  walk-ins.  Another  did  a State 
Police-specific  career  day.  offering  bus 
service  to  some  of  the  local  colleges. 
Some  130  participants  showed  up,  he 
said. 

The  agency  also  works  the  out-of- 
state  recruitment  circuit,  going  as  far 
as  Norfolk  and  Quantico,  Va., 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"Everybody  says  economy, 
economy,"  said  McMahon.  “When  we 
gel  done  here,  if  we're  not 
successful. ..we  will  probably  be  able 
to  say  why."  Though  he  believes  there 
probably  is  some  economic  basis  to  the 
problem  of  recruitment  and  retention, 
McMahon  is  not  ready  to  concede  that 
yet.  "I'm  not  going  to  accept  that  it  is 
the  economy,  unless  I know  we’ve 
pulled  out  all  the  stops.  Maybe  in  April, 
I can  better  what  it  is,  but  right  now. 
it's  all  conjecture." 
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to  meet  someone  he  believed  over  the 
Internet  to  be  a minor  but  is  actually  a 
police  officer. 

'There  are  judges  who,  even  with 
traveling,  feel  there  was  no  real  victim 
when  there  isn't  a real  child,"  he  told 
LEN.  “When  the  person  gets  on  line  and 
contacts  who  they  think  is  a 12-  or  13- 
year-old  girl  and  he  contacts  an  FBI 
agent  or  law  enforcement  person  who 
works  with  us  on  the  case,  and  then 
travels  with  the  intention  of  having  sex, 
there  are  some  people  who  feel  there  is 
no  real  victim  in  that  particular  case. 
The  people  who  have  actually  transmit- 
ted pictures  of  child  pornography  have 
gotten  stricter  sentences  than  the  indi- 
viduals who  physically  travel.  Some 
people  would  argue  that  the  people  who 
travel  have  more  intent." 

In  one  case,  Gulotta  said, 
Maryland's  U.S.  Attorney  Lynn 
Battaglia  was  so  outraged  by  a judge 
who  gave  probation  to  a traveler  that 
she  appealed  the  ruling.  The  defendant 
was  given  six  months.  The  state  court 
of  appeals,  however,  overturned  the 
sentence  on  the  grounds  that  the  trial 
judge  had  overstepped  his  authority  by 
ordering  a “downward  departure"  when 
there  was  no  real  victim 


'That’s  an  example  to  show  where 
the  mindset  is  with  regard  to  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  that  we  have,"  Gulotta 
said. 

To  counter  the  morphing  argument, 
the  Postal  Inspection  Service  and  the 
FBI  now  attempt  to  trace  the  computer- 
generated  image  back  to  the  original 
source  material,  be  it  a magazine  im- 
ported to  the  United  States  20  years  ago 
or  another  medium,  such  as  video. 

According  to  Richard  Lougee,  a 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  defense  attorney,  the  FBI 
has  created  what  it  calls  its  Lolita  files, 
which  are  photographs  of  children  in- 
volved in  criminal  sexual  incidents 
from  the  1960s  and  1970s.  Using  these, 
the  bureau  has  been  able  to  defeat  the 
morphing  defense,  he  said.  "If  they 
can’t,  it’s  very,  very  difficult  for  any- 
one to  say  that  the  morphed  image  is  of 
an  actual  child  engaged  in  a sexual 
event,"  he  told  LEN. 

In  Arizona,  child  exploitation  laws 
still  require  that  pornographic  images 
represent  an  actual  child.  While  its  a 
charge  of  sexual  exploitation  of  a mi- 
nor includes  possession  of  visual  de- 
pictions of  children  under  15  engaged 
in  sexual  activity,  as  well  as  the  record- 
ing, filming  and  developing  of  such 
images,  it  is  punishable  by  the  same 


section  of  the  stale’s  criminal  code  that 
includes  actual  sexual  contact  with  a 
minor.  These  laws  carry  far  more  se- 
vere penalties  than  do  the  federal  stat- 
utes. A defendant  in  Arizona  can  be 
sentenced  to  life  in  prison  for  possess- 
ing three  pornographic  images  of  mi- 
nors, while  under  the  federal  statute, 
offenders  can  get  five  years  for  posses- 
sion and  15  years  for  production. 

The  gravity  of  the  state’s  strictures 
was  apparent  last  year  when  a Maricopa 
County  prosecutor  was  forced  to  drop 
three  counts  of  sexual  exploitation  of  a 
minor  filed  against  Clinton  Liske,  56. 
of  Tempe,  after  Superior  Court  Judge 
Alfred  Fenzel  ruled  that  composite  pho- 
tographs that  did  not  represent  an  ac- 
tual human  being  did  not  violate 
Arizona’s  law. 

“At  least  under  existing  Arizona 
law.  if  it’s  a composite,  it  does  not  con- 
stitute a crime,"  said  Scott  McAlister, 
the  attorney  who  represented  Liske,  a 
former  state  Department  of  Public- 
Safety  officer.  Liske  ended  up  plead- 
ing guilty  to  two  counts  of  attempted 
sexual  exploitation  of  a minor  after  au- 
thorities proved  he  possessed  sexually 
explicit  photographs  of  an  8-year-old 
girl  from  a 1973  European  magazine. 

A Pima  County  judge  came  to  the 


Playing  with  trains  is  not  just 
kid  stuff,  PD  is  glad  to  learn 


Simply  and  cost-effectively,  disas- 
ter management  training  has  gone  3-D 
at  the  Virginia  Beach  Police  Depart- 
ment, which  recently  acquired  tabletop 
simulations  of  the  city  built  by  a local 
model  railroading  club. 

In  addition  to  two  modules  — a 
school  and  a business  — which  can  be 
used  interchangeably,  the  department 
now  has  a scale  model  of  the  city’s 
Oceana  neighborhood.  The  simulations 
will  be  used  to  train  officers  in  the  event 
of  plane  crashes,  hurricane,  fires,  floods 
and  complex  criminal  situations. 

"We  saw  the  railroad  club  as  a re- 
source that  could  help  us  meet  our  goal 
to  acquire  a tabletop  simulator,"  said 
Capt.  Woodrow  W.  Baker  Jr.,  who  is  in 
charge  of  professional  development  and 
training.  "They  could  help  us  to  build  a 
neighborhood  that  closely  resembled 
Virginia  Beach  rather  than  some  generic 
city  that  we  could  buy." 

Detailed  simulations  such  as  Baker 
is  describing  are  available  from  private 
companies  at  a typical  cost  of  $30,000 
to  $60,000,  according  to  John  Fallon,  a 
member  of  the  Tidewater  division  of  the 
National  Model  Rail  Roaders  Associa- 
tion. About  50  such  model  cities  have 
been  sold  to  federal  agencies  for  train- 
ing purposes,  noted  Baker. 

‘The  companies  that  construct  the 
models  charge  dearly  for  the  labor," 
said  Fallon.  "They  don’t  do  it  for  fun 
like  we  do." 

Fallon,  along  with  fellow  club  mem- 
bers John  Hammond  and  Sharon  and 
Steve  Prescott,  worked  on  the  models 
two  days  a week.  The  first  two  mod- 
ules took  about  three  months  to  build. 
They  were  joined  by  three  members  of 
the  local  Law  Enforcement  Explorers 
unit,  who  did  the  work  as  part  of  their 
club's  community-service  requirement. 

They  took  photographs  of  different 
houses  in  the  neighborhood  so  that  the 
simulation  would  match  real  edifices, 
said  Fallon.  They  contain  out-buildings. 


shrubs,  people  and  vehicles. 

Baker  said  he  wanted  his  officers  to 
have  practical  experience  garnered  in  a 
controlled  situation.  The  simulators,  he 
told  The  (Norfolk)  Virginian-Pilot,  gave 
them  knowledge  unavailable  from  sim- 
ply studying  a map. 

“If  we  had  a crime  scene  in  a neigh- 
borhood, officers  could  see  where  wa- 
ter, electric,  and  gas  lines  were  located. 
They  could  visualize  a route  for  emer- 
gency vehicles  to  the  hospital  and  keep 
it  clear,”  said  Baker.  "They  know  where 
a command  post  should  be  established. 
It's  all  right  there  in  front  of  them  on 
the  table,  and  they  can  make  adjust- 
ments as  new  information  is  received." 


Continued  from  Page  1 

depends  on  a reasonableness-of-data 
standard,  reports  for  T1BRS  have  to  be 
correct  before  they  can  be  submitted. 
The  department  was  certified  after 
maintaining  an  error  rate  of  less  than  I 
percent  for  90  days. 

A supervisor  who  has  more  train- 
ing in  N1BRS  signs  off  on  the  reports, 
which  are  then  entered  into  the  depart- 
ment’s data  collection  center.  After  a 
validation  report  is  run  against  the  in- 
put, said  Downen,  all  those  that  do  not 
validate  because  they  are  missing  ele- 
ments are  pulled  and  are  corrected  by 
the  agency's  data  standards  team 

One  aspect  of  the  conversion  that 
the  MPD  did  not  anticipate,  he  said,  was 
a 200-percent  increase  in  data  entry  In 
the  middle  of  the  process,  the  depart- 
ment had  to  quickly  hire  more  staff  to 
meet  the  demand. 

As  have  other  agencies  which  con- 
verted to  NIBRS,  Downen  said  the 
Memphis  department  was  concerned 
about  the  increase  in  crime  statistics  that 


While  he  was  skeptical  at  first.  Mas- 
ter Police  Officer  Jeff  Jensen,  who 
worked  on  the  project  with  the  Explor- 
ers, said  he  was  thrilled  by  its  outcome. 
The  models,  he  told  The  Virginian-Pi- 
lot. give  officers  a different  way  to  think 
about  a problem  and  helps  to  build  a 
“data  base"  in  their  heads, 

Added  Baker:  "When  our  police 
officers  can  go  through  this  training, 
which  will  probably  start  in  December, 
they  will  not  only  have  hands  on  expe- 
rience. they  will  sharpen  their  critical 
decision-making  process.  Their  actions 
will  be  recorded  and  critiqued.  They 
will  learn  if  they  made  the  best  deci- 
sion with  the  information  they  had." 


accompanies  the  transition,  giving  the 
appearance  of  a surge  in  crime. 

In  a report  released  this  year  by  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  research- 
ers found  that  there  should  be  very  little 
difference  between  the  volume  of  crime 
reported  under  the  UCR  and  NIBRS 
When  discrepancies  do  occur,  they  are 
usually  the  result  of  human  error.  The 
NIBRS  system  does  away  with  the 
UCR's  hierarchy  rule,  under  which  only 
the  most  serious  crime  is  reported  when 
multiple  offenses  are  present 

In  an  earlier  LEN  interview,  Julie 
Gutierrez,  director  of  systems  for 
SEARCH,  a criminal  justice  research 
organization,  noted  that  analysis  has 
shown  that  90  percent  of  the  time,  only 
one  offense  is  committed  anyway. 

"They  [law  enforcement  agencies] 
do  have  this  perception  still  that  it  will 
go  up."  she  said.  "We're  collecting 
more  offenses,  summarizing  more 
crimes,  therefore  it  will  go  up  and  will 
make  you  look  bad."  (See  LEN,  Sept. 
15.  2000.] 


Memphis  PD  is  king 
of  the  NIBRS  hill 


same  conclusion  when  similar  charges 
were  brought  against  an  37-year-old 
Ohio  man  charged  with  sending  child 
pornography  over  the  Internet  to  some- 
one he  believed  was  a 12-ycar-old  girl 
but  who  was  in  fact  a Tucson  police 
officer. 

"What  I argued  to  the  judge  success- 
fully in  Tucson  was  that  if  you're  go- 
ing to  have  a statute  which  is  exactly 
the  same  as  looking  as  a picture  as  it  is 
for  having  sexual  contact  with  a child, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Legislature  intended 
there  be  an  actual  victim."  said  Lougee. 
“You  don't  give  somebody  20  years  for 
looking  at  a picture,  no  matter  how 
heinous.  And  the  judge  agreed  that  our 
statute  requires  that  if  there  be  that  kind 
of  penalty,  for  that  kind  of  event,  thul 
the  picture  on  the  screen  must  in  fact 
be  that  of  un  actual  child.  That's  the 
key." 

The  Arizona  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
clined jurisdiction  in  both  the  Pima 
County  and  Maricopa  County  cases. 


Should  an  uppeal  reach  the  state’s  su- 
preme court,  said  Lougee.  he  thinks  an 
argument  based  on  Eighth  Amendment 
protections  against  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  would  prevail.  "There  hus 
to  be  some  distinction  between  the  ac- 
tual physical  contact  with  a child  and 
the  perverted  event  of  looking  at  some- 
thing that  is  artificially  created." 

In  rebutting  chatgcs  against  his  cli- 
ent. Duvid  Rosier,  of  Alliance,  Ohio, 
Lougee  argued  that  Arizona’s  luw,  if 
interpreted  literally,  would  mean  thul 
unybody  who  possessed  a visual  depic- 
tion of  a child  enguged  in  sexual  activ- 
ity was  guilty  of  an  offense.  Lougee 
produced  a copy  of  The  New  Yorker 
magazine  with  a photograph  of  a paint 
ing  by  Balthus  showing  a young  child 
engaged  in  sexuul  conduct  with  an  adult 
woman.  "My  point  to  the  judge  was  if 
this  doesn’t  have  to  be  a real  person  in 
this  statute,  then  everybody  who  pos- 
sesses this  New  Yorker  is  guilty  of  this 
crime." 


THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
The  City  University  of  New  York 

• Master  of  Arts  in  Criminal  Justice 

• Master  of  Science  in  Forensic  Science 

• Master  of  Arts  in  Forensic  Psychology 

• Master  of  Science  in  Protection  Management 

• Master  of  Public  Administration 

• Master  of  Public  Administraiion/Inspecior  General 

Reasons  to  apply  today 

• John  Jay's  global  reputation  as  a leader  in 
criminal  justice  education  and  research 

• The  only  college  nationwide  devoted  exclusively 
to  criminal  justice  and  public  service 

• Faculty  internationally  recognized 

as  leaders  in  their  fields 

• Small  class  size 

• Valuable  networking  opportunities 

with  public  sector  officials 

• Affordable  tuition 

With  the  exciting  panorama  of  New  York  City 
as  its  campus,  John  Jay  combines  the  finest 
in  scholarship  with  the  best  the 
"Big  Apple"  has  to  offer. 
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I would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  John  Jay  graduate  program,  j 
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O Forensic  Psychology  Inspector  General 

JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  CUNY 

Office  of  Craduaie  Admissions,  445  West  59ih  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019  ! 

Graduate  information  (212)  237-8863  or  wwwjjaycuny.edu 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“I’m  not  going  to  accept  that  it  is  the  economy,  unless  I know  we’ve  pulled  out  all  the  stops.’ 

— New  York  State  Police  Supt.  James  W.  McMahon,  whose  agency  is  attracting  larger  and  more  diverse  recruit  classes, 
on  claims  that  a robust  economy  is  the  cause  of  widespread  recruiting  and  retention  problems  in  law  enforcement. 

(Story,  Page  I.) 


